Conferences 


'Community  Education  — Ontario  '77' 
March  3-5,  1977 

at  the  Sheraton-Brock  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls 

Program  topics  include:  parent  advisory 
councils;  the  role  of  the  principal;  com- 
munity resources;  the  community  and  the 
curriculum;  the  citizen's  role  in  educational 
decision-making;  and  the  cooperative  use  of 
school  and  other  community  facilities. 

For  complete  program  and  registration 
information  contact:  Community  Educa- 
tion — Ontario  '77,  P.O.  Box  310,  St. 
Catharines,  Ontario  L2R  6V3  (416) 
684-1123. 


'Multiculturalism  in  Education' 

April  21-23,  1977 

at  the  Sheraton  Centre,  Toronto 

For  information  about  the  conference 
contact:  Ontario  Association  for 
Curriculum  Development,  1260  Bay 
Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2B1, 
(416)  922-4231. 
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‘At  What  Cost9 

and  the 
Curriculum 


Margaret  Wilson,  Past  Chairman 
Research  Committee,  OSSTF 


The  questions  raised  by  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation 
study  of  the  role  of  the  secondary  school, 

At  What  Cost,  have  been  viewed  superfi- 
cially in  the  press  as  problems  of  structure 
which  may  be  answered  easily  by  the 
reintroduction  of  compulsory  subjects  and 
‘standards’  to  the  schools.  A more  careful 
examination  of  the  study  will  lead  the 
thoughtful  reader  to  much  more  complex 
problems.  The  questions  raised  relate  to 
the  fundamental  values  of  our  society,  to 
whether  or  not  we  have  any  real  sense  of 
the  necessary  societal  balance  between 
freedom  and  responsibility,  between  the 
need  for  personal  growth  as  an  individual 
and  the  need  for  cooperation  and  subjuga- 
tion of  some  individual  wants  to  the  greater 
good  of  the  whole.  The  question  of 
responsibility  is  related  not  only  to  the 
students,  who  may  be  required  to  make 
some  specific  educational  preparation  for 
adulthood,  but  also  to  adults,  particularly 
parents  and  teachers,  who  are  asked  to 
play  a more  active  role  in  defining  the  style 
and  nature  of  the  adolescent’s  education. 
But,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
study  points  out  that  in  our  rush  to  attempt 
to  educate  the  ‘whole  child’  the  educa- 
tional experience  has  become  more  frag- 
mented than  ever.  If  the  study  succeeds  in 
anything  it  should  not  be  in  promoting 
simplistic  labelling  of  required  courses  but 
in  promoting  the  concept  of  the  necessary 
integrity  of  the  entire  educational  process 
and  its  planning:  from  those  elements  such 
as  curriculum  design  and  achievement 
evaluation,  which  affect  the  student  most 
immediately,  to  long-term  financial  and 
organizational  planning,  which  can  affect 
drastically  the  teacher’s  ability  to  deal  with 
students  as  individuals  or  in  groups. 

At  What  Cost  is  a study  conducted  by 
classroom  teachers,  but  its  data  base  goes 
far  beyond  the  profession  itself.  In  an 
attempt  to  find  public  consensus  on  the 
direction  of  education,  surveys  were 
conducted  to  include  not  only  all  OSSTF 


members  but  also  a random  sample  of 
10  000  students  and  5000  parents.  Forums 
were  held  in  nineteen  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Province  to  solicit  further  public  input 
on  secondary  education.  In  addition,  briefs 
were  solicited  through  newspaper  adver- 
tisements and  direct  requests.  What  the 
researchers  found  was  that  there  was  broad 
general  agreement  on  the  basic  principles 
which  should  guide  the  definition  of 
education  in  Ontario  and  that  this  de- 
finition should  include  not  only  a descrip- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  but  also  a clear 
descriptions  of  how  that  definition  should 
be  arrived  at  — that  is,  through  a 
cooperative  process  involving  all  the 
educational  constituencies:  teachers,  stu- 
dents, parents,  school  boards,  and  the 
Ministry. 

The  concept  of  cooperation,  particularly 
among  the  ‘professionals’  directly  involved 
in  education  (teachers,  school  boards,  and 
the  Ministry),  is  one  which  has  been 
promoted  by  teachers  for  many  years  but 
which  has  been  largely  ignored  as  the 
educational  hierarchy  continued  to  rule. 
This  hierarchical  mode  of  decision-making, 
centred  in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  gave 
control  to  people  who  were  usually  long 
divorced  from  the  practical  world  of  the 
classroom.  It  has  given  us  sixteen  years  of 
continuous  radical  philosophical  and  or- 
ganizational change  in  Ontario  education. 

In  rapid  succession  we  experienced  the 
Robarts  Plan,  the  disappearance  of  grade 
13  departmental  exams,  the  new 
philosophy  of  the  Hall-Dennis  Report,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Ministry  from  inspection 
and  prescriptive  curriculum  guidelines,  the 
open-choice  credit  system,  non-grading, 
freedom  to  develop  curriculum  at  the  local 
board  level  — and  along  with  the  new 
freedom,  stifling  ceilings  on  educational 
expenditure,  which  too  often  prevented 
any  positive  action  at  the  local  level  to  fill 
the  vacuum  caused  by  the  sudden  Ministry 
abdication  of  so  many  of  its  traditional 
roles.  A last-ditch  attempt  to  bring 
semblance  of  order  to  the  confusion  came 
through  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
Communications  and  Canadian  Studies 
courses,  but  these  were  so  vaguely  defined 
that  they  gave  little  certainty  of  specific 


skill  and  knowledge  development  to 
students,  parents,  or  teachers.  The  Minis- 
ter has  now  produced  the  latest  solution  to 
rising  public  complaints  about  education  in 
Ontario:  a compulsory  core  defined  in 
traditional  subject  discipline  terms  and  a 
committee  to  study  program  and  achieve- 
ment evaluation  with  particular  emphasis 
on  standardized  testing.  How  do  the  latest 
pronouncements  fit  in  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  At  What  Cost ? 

At  first  glance  the  Minister  seems  to 
have  answered  many  of  the  requests  of 
OSSTF,  but  there  are  critical  elements 
lacking  in  the  Ministry  proposal.  At  What 
Cost  emphasizes  the  need  for  intensive  and 
wide-ranging  classroom  teacher  involve- 
ment in  curriculum  design.  It  envisages  a 
process  in  which  the  student  is  safeguarded 
against  the  pressures  to  return  to  an  elitist 
education  system.  That  is,  rather  than 
requiring  all  students  to  meet  the  same 
standardized  achievement  level  in  each 
subject  and  each  year,  it  insists  that 
curriculum,  achievement  standards,  and 
evaluation  methods  must  be  appropriate 
first  to  the  ability  level  of  the  student  and 
second  to  the  subject  discipline  itself. 
Therefore,  each  subject  area  in  the  defined 
core  must  be  described  in  terms  of  the 
cumulative,  sequential  development  of 
skills  and  knowledge  at  several  (three  to 
five)  levels  of  difficulty,  ranging  from 
occupational  to  advanced,  with  separate 
programs  designed  to  suit  the  special  needs 
of  the  learning-disabled,  the  gifted,  etc. 

The  study  also  recommends  that  the  core 
course  guidelines  developed  at  the  Ministry 
level  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  not 
only  for  the  differing  needs  and  abilities  of 
students  but  also  for  the  needs  of  the  local 
community  and  school.  Thus  the  concept 
of  a cooperative  approach  operates  from 
guideline  development  to  local  classroom 
application,  with  classroom  teachers 
cooperating  equally  with  the  Ministry  in 
the  writing  of  the  guidelines;  with  the  local 
board  and  school  left  with  an  amount  of 
curriculum  teaching  time  equal  to  that 
required  for  the  centralized  curriculum 
to  meet  local  and  individual  needs;  with 
this  local  curriculum  to  be  developed  at  the 
board  and  school  levels. 
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. . in  our  rush  to  attempt  to 
educate  the  "whole  child"  the 
educational  experience  has 
become  more  fragmented  than 
ever.' 


The  subject  definition  of  the  core  in  ^4/ 
What  Cost  is  broader  than  the  Ministry’s. 
The  additional  subjects  suggested  reflect 
the  response  of  the  public  to  a greater 
degree  than  that  of  the  teachers  to  the 
needs  of  students.  In  accepting  the 
increased  range,  the  teachers  involved  in 
the  research  accepted  the  concept  of 
responsibility  to  society  as  well  as  to  the 
individual.  Thus,  subject  disciplines  such 
as  English,  mathematics,  and  science 
develop  in  the  student  skills  which  not  only 
enable  him  to  learn  on  his  own  as  an  adult 
but  also  provide  basic  content  and  skill 
preparation  for  widening  optional  subject 
choices  in  the  third  and  subsequent  years 
of  secondary  schooling.  Canadian  history 
and  geography  provide  some  skills,  but  are 
largely  meant,  at  this  level,  to  give  the 
student  a background  which  will  enable 
him  to  develop  as  a citizen  knowledgeable 
about  the  country  and  civilization  in  which 
he  lives.  These  two  subjects  also  lay  the 
groundwork  for  one  of  the  additional 
courses  which  the  teachers  suggest  is 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  an  understand- 
ing citizen  — a senior-level  course  on  the 
Canadian  political  and  economic  systems. 
The  other  additional  course  suggested  by 
the  study  is  physical  education,  as  a 
discipline  which  prepares  the  student  to 
maintain  personal  fitness  throughout  a 
lifetime. 

The  study,  in  describing  this  core, 
emphasizes  that  the  concept  of  basic  skills 
must  not  be  viewed  as  a simplistic  return  to 
the  3 R’s.  Rather  it  insists  that  each  level 
of  the  education  ladder  has  its  own  ‘basics’ 
operating  on  an  ever  more  sophisticated 
and  complex  level,  with  secondary  educa- 
tion building  on  the  work  done  in 
elementary  school.  It  also  sees  ‘basic’ 
skills  and  knowledge  relating  again  to 
individual  student  ability  levels.  Thus  it 
would  reject  the  suggestion  that  the  gifted 
student,  for  example,  should  be  able  to 
take  a literacy  test  and  on  passing  it  drop 
the  study  of  English.  For  this  student  the 
‘basic’  skill  level  would  be  designed  to  suit 
his  ability  on  the  assumption  that  his 
literacy  skills  should  be  well  above  average 
and  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  school  to 
ensure  that  he  achieves  at  his  best  capacity 
rather  than  at  a minimal  level.  In  addition, 
education  must  play  a role  in  developing 
not  only  skill  in  the  manipulation  of 
language  but  sensitivity  to  language  itself 
and  the  human  ideas  and  values  expressed 
through  its  literature!  Education  must 
never  be  seen  as  mere  skill  development, 


no  matter  how  easily  and  finitely  this  area 
may  be  measured;  rather  it  must  be  viewed 
as  the  development  of  a humane  being 
capable  of  dealing  with  imagination,  intelli- 
gence, and  precision  with  the  problems  and 
joys  of  family,  of  active  citizenship,  and  of 
job  performance.  The  civilized  values 
developed  in  the  schools  are  at  least  as 
important  as  numeracy  and  literacy. 

The  other  important  educational  areas  in 
which  At  What  Cost  found  deficiencies 
were  in  the  range  of  programs  available  to 
meet  special  needs  and  in  the  methods  of 
communication  with  parents  and  the 
general  public.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
many  school  boards,  because  of  limitations 
in  size  and  financing  or  because  of  lack  of 
interest,  do  not  provide  adequate  programs 
or  facilities  for  exceptional  students.  The 
Ministry  should  ensure  that  every  board  in 
the  province  has  the  resources  to  provide 
programs  for  students  with  special  educa- 
tion needs,  students  with  emotional  or 
learning  handicaps,  students  who  are 
recent  immigrants,  students  from  disadvan- 
taged homes,  and  gifted  students.  In 
addition,  we  must  recognize  that  many 
students  leave  the  secondary  school  to  go 
directly  into  the  world  of  work.  We  must 
take  a more  realistic  and  positive  view  of 
‘learning  for  earning’  by  developing  not 
only  improved  technical,  business,  and 
vocational  courses  but  also  work  experi- 
ence programs  which  expose  large  num- 
bers of  students  to  the  realities  of  the 
working  world. 


. . curriculum,  achievement 
standards,  and  evaluation 
methods  must  be  appropriate 
first  to  the  ability  level  of  the 
student  and  second  to  the 
subject  discipline  itself.' 


Parents  and  the  general  public  feel 
increasingly  cut  off  from  the  secondary 
schools.  The  historical  reasons  for  this 
separation  are  of  little  importance.  What 
must  be  recognized  is  that  only  the  school 
is  organized  to  correct  the  deficiency.  Part 
of  the  problem  lies  in  our  failure  as 
teachers  to  communicate  in  report  cards 
and  school  calendars  in  plain  English.  This 
we  can  correct  at  the  local  school  level  by 
attempting  to  define  in  layman’s  language 
the  nature  of  course  content,  the  necessary 
sequence  of  courses,  and  the  achievement 
levels  expected.  Only  the  Ministry  can 
remedy  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  and 
its  accompanying  transcript.  The  present 
system  fails  to  inform  the  public  with  any 
clarity  of  the  level  of  difficulty  of  courses 
taken  or  of  the  actual  content  of  courses. 
One  can  hardly  blame  the  employer  or 
parent  who,  lacking  this  information, 
assumes  that  the  student  who  holds  a four- 


year  graduation  diploma  should  have  skill 
levels  similar  to  those  of  a graduate  who 
received  the  SSGD  ten  years  ago.  What  the 
public  has  no  means  of  understanding  is 
that  not  only  changes  in  the  student 
retention  rate  but  the  opening  of  this 
diploma  to  all  students  means  that  they 
must  attempt  to  interpret  the  transcript  in 
order  to  decide  what  reasonable  skill 
expectations  might  be.  The  transcript  is,  at 
present,  written  to  communicate  with 
professionals.  Only  these  same  profession- 
als, teachers  and  Ministry,  can  find  ways 
to  make  clear  what  actual  student 
achievement  assessment  means. 

'Only  by  opening  the  doors  to 
direct  communication  with 
representatives  of  the  public  as  a 
whole  can  the  school  expect  to 
regain  the  public  confidence.' 

One  other  recommendation  of  At  What 
Cost  might  assist  in  resolving  public 
confusion  about  what  schools  can  and 
should  do,  and  that  is  that  school-commu- 
nity advisory  committees  be  established  for 
every  secondary  school  in  the  province. 
Only  by  opening  the  doors  to  direct 
communication  with  representatives  of  the 
public  as  a whole  can  the  schools  expect  to 
regain  the  public  confidence  which  has 
been  eroded  so  badly  in  the  1970s. 
Mechanisms  must  be  found  to  provide 
representative  community  input  to  each 
school,  on  a broader  basis  than  parent- 
teacher  groups.  At  the  same  time  schools 
must  be  protected  from  the  biases  of 
community  pressure  groups.  The  OSSTF 
and  school  boards  might  well  work  out 
methods  whereby  schools  would  be  in 
functional  contact  with  the  broad  commu- 
nity which  they  serve  rather  than  continuing 
in  isolated  independence.  The  Ministry  not 
only  agrees  with  this  concept  but  has  made 
funds  available  to  boards  to  facilitate  it. 
Teachers  should  pursue  the  use  of  such 
funds  as  a priority. 

At  What  Cost  makes  forty  recommenda- 
tions for  immediate  improvement  or  further 
study  of  Ontario  secondary  education. 
These  include,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
such  topics  as  teacher  training,  textbooks, 
cooperative  in-school  decision-making,  and 
the  financing  of  education.  The  secondary 
teachers  of  the  province  hope  that  their 
‘White  Paper’  will  receive  the  careful 
discussion  it  deserves.  When  specific  items 
become  OSSTF  policy,  the  Federation  will 
move  to  negotiate  them  with  the  approp- 
riate education  authorities.  Until  such  time 
(March  1977)  OSSTF  welcomes  further 
input  from  those  interested  in  the  direction 
of  the  secondary  schools.  We  hope  that 
such  comment  will  come  from  reading  the 
report  itself  rather  than  from  limited 
articles  such  as  this  or  the  lurid  headlines 
of  the  press. 
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Preservation  of  our 


Architectural  Heritage : 

AN  URBAN  PROBLEM 


Edwaid  Jackson 

Department  of  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education,  OISE 


'Demolition  fate  set  for  Rideau  Convent’ 

‘Architect  tells  why  CP  building  should  be 
saved' 

'The  battle  for  Metro's  grand  old  build- 
ings' 

'Let’s  not  preserve  ugliness  from  the  past' 

‘Massey  Hall  and  Marathon  refuse  to  keep 
CP  buildings’ 


These  are  headlines  of  the  sort  that  we  can 
read  any  day  in  the  newspapers.  They  are 
the  most  visible  evidence  of  a continual 
struggle  going  on  in  Canadian  cities  and 
towns,  the  struggle  to  retain  the  buildings 
that  constitute  our  architectural  heritage. 
That  struggle,  to  be  best  understood, 
should  be  seen  in  a larger  context. 

Environments  — Natural  and  Built 

The  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
architecturally  and  historically  significant 
buildings  is  an  important  part  of  a growing 
concern  for  the  quality  of  the  urban 


environment.  Cities  and  towns  are  increas- 
ingly plagued  with  environmental  prob- 
lems, accentuated  by  poor  planning  and  the 
reckless  consumption  of  dwindling  energy 
resources.  The  car  has  transformed  the 
twentieth-century  city,  but  has  brought 
with  it  urban  sprawl  and  pollution. 
Featureless,  dehumanizing  high-rises 
spring  up  in  city  cores;  indentical  shopping 
plazas  materialize  on  the  outskirts  of  every 
Canadian  town.  As  cities  grow  and 
assimilate  more  people,  they  paradoxically 
become  less  humane  and  less  healthy 
places  to  live. 

We  are  slowly  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  natural  environment  is  composed  of 
finite  and  destructible  resources.  It  is 
becoming  understood  that  we  must  act  to 
counter  the  destruction  of  farming  land, 
forests,  and  wildlife  and  stop  the  poisoning 
of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  very  air  we 
breathe.  What  is  less  understood  is  that  the 
built  environment,  the  permanent  buildings 
that  we  have  been  constructing  to  live  and 
work  in  since  settlers  began  to  arrive  in 
this  country,  is  threatened.  That  environ- 
ment too  is  a depleting  resource. 

Increasingly,  conservationists  and  en- 
vironmentalists are  telling  us  that  our  cities 


and  towns  are  badly  designed.  They  claim, 
for  example,  that  the  developers  of  large 
projects  or  commercial  complexes  rarely 
make  an  attempt  to  calculate  the  impact  of 
their  plans  on  others  in  the  city  or  town. 
Because  an  urban  area  is  such  a complex 
organism,  predicated  on  many  interlocking 
and  smoothly  functioning  elements,  a new 
development  may  have  serious  long-term 
detrimental  effects. 

Developers,  businessmen,  and  some 
civic  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that 
development  is  vitally  necessary.  A city  or 
town  must  grow,  and  growth  means  more 
jobs,  commerce,  and  prosperity.  Growth, 
in  fact,  equals  progress.  And,  they  will 
add,  even  if  it  isn’t  always  desirable,  it  is 
inevitable. 

A focus  of  criticism  in  urban  centres'has 
been  the  high-rise  building.  What  was  once 
a sleek  symbol  of  the  modern  has  now 
been  glumly  prophesied  to  be  the  future 
gravestone  of  the  city.  Critics  point  out 
that  high-rise  buildings  have  too  often  been 
adapted  not  to  human  needs  but  to  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Too  many  high-rise  buildings  are  a 
gigantic  accumulation  of  minimums  — 
minimum  design,  minimum  cost,  minimum 
services.  They  are  not  meant  to  last. 
Commercial  buildings  are  now  routinely 
projected  to  have  a life-span  of  no  more 
than  fifty  years,  some  as  little  as 
twenty-five  years. 

The  builders  of  multi-storey  structures, 
in  reply,  claim  that  skyrocketing  land 
values,  particularly  in  urban  core  areas, 
have  made  it  necessary  to  build  high  in 
order  to  survive  financially.  Nothing  else  is 
economically  viable.  They  stress,  in 
addition,  the  prestige  value  a tall  building 
can  bring  to  a city,  as  well  as  the 
convenience  and  efficiency  of  integrated 
services. 

No  one  would  deny  that  urban  life  is 
changing,  and  the  trends  that  are  becom- 
ing more  evident  are  troubling  to  many 
Canadians.  It  can  reasonably  be  asked 
what  the  outcome  of  these  trends  will  be. 
Are  they  inevitable?  Must  we  lose  one 


advantage  to  gain  another?  Why  do  our 
cities  and  towns  look  the  way  they  do? 

Who  makes  the  decisions?  Who  should? 

These  and  many  other  urgent  issues 
should  be  topics  of  discussion  in  high 
school  geography,  urban  studies,  and  social 
studies  courses.  They  arise  inevitably  in 
any  investigation  of  the  problems  of 
preservation  of  architecture  of  merit.  That 
is  why  the  topic  can  be  a useful  organizing 
principle  in  guiding  students  through  a 
maze  of  urban  issues. 

A Curriculum  Unit 

The  Department  of  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Education  at  OISE  is  currently  research- 
ing and  developing  a curriculum  unit  for 
high  schools  on  the  topic  of  our  architec- 
tural heritage.  Jointly  funded  by  Heritage 
Canada  and  OISE,  the  unit  will  use  a 
case-study  approach,  supplemented  by 
relevant  resource  materials.  Heritage 
Canada  is  concerned  with  getting  more 
systematic  information  about  heritage  con- 
servation to  young  people  in  schools.  The 
Department  of  History  and  Philosophy  had 
been  researching  ways  of  approaching  the 
study  of  local  history  in  an  urban 
environment  and  had  determined  architec- 
ture to  be  a useful  access  point.  Both 
interests  conveniently  converged  in  this 
curriculum  unit. 

Students  can  find  some  of  the  urban 
problems  mentioned  above  illuminated  by 
a study  of  the  conflicts  between  preserva- 
tion of  buildings  and  the  pressures  for 
urban  redevelopment.  The  history  compo- 
nent in  the  unit  may  give  history  teachers 
suggestions  for  tackling  local  history.  The 
entire  study,  in  fact,  lends  itself  to  an 
interdisciplinary  approach,  since  it  can  lead 
to  a consideration  of  aesthetics,  the  history 
of  architecture,  and  social  history  in  one 
direction,  and  to  a discussion  of  current 
affairs,  public  issues,  and  urban  problems 
in  another. 

Certain  key  concepts  should  be  under- 
stood if  the  unit  is  to  make  sense  to 
teachers  and  students. 


(Left)  Church  in  Stratford,  Ontario,  that  has  been  converted  into  a restaurant.  (Right) 
Railway  station  at  Petrolia,  Ontario,  that  now  serves  as  a library. 


What  is  ‘urban’? 

In  this  context,  ‘urban’  should  be  under- 
stood to  indicate  any  administrative  area  in 
which  there  is  a sufficient  concentration  of 
people,  buildings,  transportation  and  other 
municipal  services,  and  commercial  and 
industrial  activity  to  create  pressures  for 
land  use.  Even  smaller  villages,  especially 
if  they  are  the  commercial  centres  for  an 
agricultural  or  industrial  region  or  if  they 
are  on  the  outskirts  of  a growing 
metropolitan  area,  may  experience  con- 
flicting demands  for  the  use  of  land.  The 
problem  should  not  be  seen  to  prevail  only 
within  the  boundaries  of  large  cities  such 
as  Toronto  and  Ottawa.  Some  85%  of  all 
Canadians  now  live  in  an  urban  environ- 
ment; more  are  immediately  affected  by 
one.  Urban  problems  concern  us  all. 

What  is  ‘heritage’? 

For  high  school  students,  the  term 
probably  conjures  up  a number  of  solemn 
images,  events,  and  institutions.  They  rnay 
think  of  trips  to  pioneer  villages,  where 
ladies  in  poke  bonnets  and  gingham  gowns 
simulate  nineteenth-century  life  by  baking 
bread  and  spinning  wool,  or  they  may  think 
of  hushed  tours  of  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings. Perhaps  lists  of  kings  and  queens 
flash  through  their  minds.  What  the  term 
probably  doesn’t  mean  to  most  students  is 
the  house  next  door  or  the  building  on  the 
comer  or  the  bank  on  Main  Street. 

Canadian  cities  and  towns,  by  European 
standards,  are  not  old.  They  do  not  contain 
ancient  Roman  temples  or  massive 
medieval  cathedrals  or  ornate  Renaissance 
palaces.  But  they  do  contain  many 
buildings  that  are  solid,  interesting,  beauti- 
ful, unique  in  themselves  — buildings  that 
contribute  to  the  variety  and  vitality  of  life  in 
those  cities  and  towns.  Some  of  the 
buildings  may  be,  in  fact,  modest  or 
practical  adaptations  of  cathedral,  palace, 
and  temple  styles  to  a Canadian  function 
and  setting.  Many  will  be  part  of  a larger 
intact  streetscape,  unexceptional  in  them- 
selves but  contributing  to  a whole.  Some 


will  be  historic  sites  significant  for  their 
connection  with  an  important  event  or 
person  from  the  past.  Most,  however,  will 
have  no  special  historic  significance.  They 
may  even  have  been  constructed  relatively 
recently. 

What  heritage  buildings  have  in  common 
is  one  thing  — either  a uniqueness  or  a 
contribution  to  variety  that,  once  demolish- 
ed, cannot  be  replaced.  What  with  radical 
advances  in  technology,  increased  costs  of 
material  and  labor,  and  the  scarcity  of 
certain  building  materials,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  construct  buildings  like  them 
again.  They  are  disappearing  rapidly  from 
the  face  of  our  cities  and  towns,  usually  in 
the  name  of  progress. 

Heritage  conservationists  are  saying  that 
they  should  not  and  need  not  disappear. 
They  should  remain  as  tangible  reminders 
of  our  past,  of  already  vanished  eras  of 
custom  construction  and  extravagant  de- 
tail. They  can  be  preserved  as  useful, 
varied,  and  human-scale  elements  in  an 
increasingly  alienating  urban  environment. 

What  is  ‘preservation’? 

Most  people  understand  preservation  to 
mean  the  restoring  of  a building  to  its 
original  appearance  and  function.  If  the 
function  is  obsolete,  it  follows  then  that  the 
only  purpose  the  building  can  serve  is  as  a 
museum.  Museums  are  important  — but 
how  many  can  there  reasonably  be? 

Preservation  on  any  large-scale  basis 
means  recycling  the  old  for  use  in  the 
present.  It  means  incorporating  the  budd- 
ings of  the  past  into  the  vital  mainstream  of 
a city’s  present  life.  It  means  finding  new 
functions  for  them  while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  essence,  form,  and  scale  of 
the  original. 

Thus,  a church  in  Stratford  becomes  a 
restaurant,  a railway  station  in  Whitby 
becomes  an  art  gallery,  a courthouse  in 
Toronto  becomes  a theatre  centre,  a city 
hall  in  Orillia  becomes  an  opera  house,  a 
jail  in  Ottawa  becomes  a youth  hostel. 

It  is  a deceptively  simple  concept,  but 
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one  that  is  neither  widely  understood  nor 
practised.  When  attempts  are  made  to 
recycle  a building,  resistance  is  usually 
great. 

A controversy  raged  recently  over 
whether  to  demolish  or  recycle  the  1846 
central  block  of  Toronto’s  Queen  Street 
Mental  Health  Centre  (commonly  known 
as  ‘999  Queen’),  a significant  building  in 
Toronto’s  history  and  designed  by  an 
important  early  architect,  John  G.  Howard. 
In  the  midst  of  that  controversy,  Margaret 
Scrivener,  Minister  of  Government  Ser- 
vices, made  a statement  concerning  the 
recycling  feasibility  study  done  by  ar- 
chitect Jack  Diamond,  a statement  that 
demonstrated  a common  confusion:  ‘We 
would  not  have  the  1846  building  as 
designed  by  John  Howard.  It  would  be  the 
Howard  building  remodelled  according  to 
Diamond  — a desecration,  not  a restora- 
tion. [It]  would  have  lost  its  architectural 
integrity  and  would  no  longer  be  worthy  of 
the  designation  historic  site.  It  would  just 
be  a recycled  relic.’ 

It  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  resistance 
to  the  concept  of  recycling,  and  the 
resulting  destruction  of  irreplacable  build- 
ing stock,  merely  in  terms  of  ignorance. 
This  would  lead  to  the  simplistic  conclu- 
sion that,  once  everyone  learned  that 
preservation  of  such  buildings  was  a Good 
Thing,  there  would  be  an  end  to  demoli- 
tions. Education  in  itself  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  them.  The  obverse  of 
this  conclusion  is  the  view  that  People 
Never  Learn,  human  nature  being  what  it 
is.  Human  nature,  according  to  this  view, 
would  always  put  economics  above  aesthet- 
ics. 

Another  approach,  which  we  hope  is 
more  rational,  is  to  try  to  find  explanations 
in  the  economic  and  social  context,  a 
context  which  can  be  shown  to  have  clear 
historical  roots.  The  decision  to  save  or 
demolish,  finally,  is  always  apolitical 
decision.  By  means  of  selected  case  studies 
of  preservation  battles,  it  is  possible  to  see 
both  specific  and  general  political  pres- 


The now  demolished  Rideau  Convent  in  Ottawa,  the  Convent  chape!  (carefully  dis- 
mantled in  hopes  of  future  reconstruction),  and  the  retail  building  that  now  occupies 
the  Convent  site. 


sures  at  work:  in  short,  who  had  the  power 
to  make  final  decisions,  who  didn’t,  and 
why?  Who  benefited  from  the  decisions, 
who  didn't,  and  why? 

A Sample  Case  Study: 

The  Rideau  Convent,  Ottawa 

The  original  section  of  this  large  and 
architecturally  varied  group  of  buildings  on 
a busy  commercial  section  of  Rideau  Street 
dated  from  about  1864.  A later  addition 
contained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
unusual  chapels  in  Canada  — designed  in 


ornate  Gothic  Revival  style  and  containing 
elaborate  hand-carved  wooden  fan  ceiling 
vaults  and  slender  cast-iron  supporting 
columns. 

The  convent,  the  site  of  the  first  and 
oldest  bilingual  school  in  Ottawa,  was 
suddenly  offered  for  sale  by  its  owners,  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  in  1971 . The  site  had 
been  rezoned  by  city  hall  a short  time 
before  to  allow  for  highest-density  com- 
mercial development.  An  Ottawa  de- 
veloper purchased  the  site  for  $2.3  million. 
Eleventh-hour  attempts  by  citizen  groups 
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(Left)  Former  church  - now  a commercial  complex  - at  the  comer  of  Hazelton  and  Scollard  in  Toronto.  (Right)  Fireball  on 
Berkeley  Street,  Toronto,  that  has  now  been  transformed  into  a theatre. 


could  not  galvanize  any  of  the  three  levels 
of  government  into  action  to  purchase  the 
building  and  readapt  it  to  use  as  govern- 
ment offices.  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
insisted  on  selling  as  soon  as  possible  and 
expressed  no  interest  in  the  building  once 
the  highest  bidder  had  been  found. 

The  developer  seemed  initially  willing  to 
retain  the  building  and  turn  it  into  a 
boutique  complex.  Unfamiliar  with  restora- 
tion techniques,  however,  he  greatly 
underestimated  the  costs  of  recycling  and 
soon  gave  up  the  idea.  He  next  announced 
plans  for  a high-rise  office  tower  and 
demolished  the  convent  immediately  to 
make  way  for  it.  Last-minute  demonstra- 
tions at  the  site  protesting  the  demolition 
had  no  effect;  the  developer  would  accept 
no  further  delays.  Despite  the  haste,  plans 
for  the  high-rise  never  advanced  beyond 
sketchy  artists’  conceptions  in  the  local 
press. 

A large  parking  lot  and  nondescript  retail 
building  presently  occupy  the  site. 

Sample  Questions 

1.  Why  does  city  hall  rezone  a site?  Does 
an  increase  in  land  value  due  to  rezoning 
inevitably  lead  to  demolition  of  present 
buildings? 

2.  Religious  institutions  have  tax-free 
status  in  municipalities.  Do  you  think  they 
should  have  any  civic  responsibilities  as  a 
result? 

3.  Does  tax  exemption  mean  that  tax- 
payers have  in  effect  subsidized  the  Rideau 
Convent  over  the  years?  Should  this  extra 
tax  burden  have  given  citizens  a voice  in 
future  plans  for  the  building? 


4.  The  developer’s  plans  for  a high-rise 
tower  were  never  more  than  sketches  for 
the  newspapers;  nor  was  financial  backing 
assured  at  the  time  of  demolition.  Should  a 
developer  have  to  prove  to  the  public  that 
he  has  obtained  financing  and  devised 
concrete  plans  before  demolition  can 
proceed? 

5.  The  building  and  parking  lot  that 
replaced  the  historic  convent  are  seen  by 
conservationists  as  offering  no  visual  or 
environmental  improvement  to  Rideau 
Street.  Why  does  a developer  not  have  to 
prove  that  what  is  planned  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  present  building? 

6.  Should  there  be  tax  incentives  or 
subsidies  to  private  enterprise  to  protect 
buildings  found  to  be  too  expensive  to 
maintain  profitably? 

7.  If  you  were  a developer  who  had  paid 
$2.3  million  for  a site,  would  you  be  willing 
to  work  with  a government  or  citizens’ 
group  that  might  alter  your  plans  for  it? 

The  preceding  case  study  has  been 
considerably  shortened  here.  Much  more 
detail,  of  course,  would  have  to  be 
provided  before  some  of  these  questions 
could  be  discussed  informatively.  They  do, 
however,  give  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  issues 
that  are  to  be  raised. 

Each  major  case  study  and  the  issues  it 
raises  can  be  approached  from  the  two 
perspectives  implicit  in  the  formulation  of 
the  curriculum  unit:  (I)  Why  preserve?  (2) 
Why  demolish? 

Why  preserve? 

In  immediate  terms,  this  question  means: 
why  is  the  building  (or  buildings)  worth 


saving?  In  a preservation  battle,  this 
perspective  places  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  conservationist.  Any  building  is  consid- 
ered fair  game  for  demolition  until  proven 
otherwise. 

The  answers  to  the  question  require  a 
certain  amount  of  research  and  specialized 
knowledge,  which  can  be  conveniently 
broken  down  into  (1)  historical,  (2) 
aesthetic,  and  (3)  social  context. 

Each  major  case  study  will  examine, 
when  possible,  the  historical  origins  of  the 
structure  — when  it  was  built,  by  whom, 
and  why  and  will  also  summarize  the 
architectural  significance  of  the  building. 

A study  of  architectural  styles  may  seem 
like  rather  esoteric  material  for  most 
students  and  teachers.  Few  will  be 
interested  in  learning  to  differentiate 
pilasters  from  architraves.  But  general 
information  about  something  so  much  a 
part  of  our  daily  lives  is  badly  needed.  A 
step  in  this  direction  will  be  a nontechnical 
introduction  and  guide  to  architectural 
styles  in  Canada  that  will  accompany  the 
unit. 

Also  part  of  the  unit  will  be  a guide  to 
the  process  of  research  into  the  age  and 
social  history  of  a building.  It  will  tell  how 
to  use  the  routinely  generated  and  other 
records  of  the  past  such  as  assessment  rolls 
and  city  directories.  All  of  these  records 
help  to  piece  together  a composite 
historical  profile  of  the  building.  A student 
research  project  could  be  to  compile  a 
simple  historical  profile  of  a building  in  the 
area.  Teachers  may  find  the  approach 
useful  in  demystifying  th e process  of 
historical  research. 
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Why  demolish? 

Again,  in  immediate  terms,  the  sequence  of 
questions  would  be:  (1)  Why  redevelop?  (2) 
If  redevelopment  is  necessary,  why  is 
demolition  also  necessary? 

This  perspective  takes  us  to  the  political 
and  economic  issues,  and  implicitly  puts 
i the  burden  of  proof  on  the  developer.  No 

(building  can  be  demolished  until  a re- 
placement is  demonstrated  to  be  either 
necessary  or  an  improvement. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a city  or  town  is  to 
expand,  there  must  be  new  construction 
both  commercial  and  residential.  What  is 
not  obvious  is  why  new  development 
always  seems  to  have  to  occur  on  land  that 
is  already  occupied  by  older  heritage 
buildings.  A recent  study  in  Montreal 
determined  that  there  was  enough  vacant 
land  available  in  the  downtown  area  to 
assimilate  new  construction  needs  for 
many  decades.1  Yet  irreplaceable  buildings 
continue,  week  after  week,  to  fall  to  the 
wrecker’s  hammer  in  Montreal. 

Land.  The  crux  of  all  important  urban 
decisions  is  land,  its  ownership,  and  its 
use.  The  promise  of  land  of  one’s  own  has 
brought  millions  of  people  to  settle  in  this 
country  throughout  its  history.  Rights  of 
private  property  are  fundamental  to  the 
ways  Canadian  society  has  been  organized. 
The  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate  has 
been  making  certain  people  rich  since  the 
land  was  first  subdivided. 

In  urban  areas,  land  is  now  at  a 
premium.  A greatly  expanded  population 
means  competition  for  land,  and  specula- 
tion on  that  land  has  made  the  value 
skyrocket.  Increasingly,  competition  has 
led  to  control  of  construction  and  de- 
velopment falling  into  the  hands  of  a few 
gigantic  real  estate  companies.  Buildings 
are  often  just  pawns  in  the  game.  As  a 
recent  advertisement  for  a real  estate 
association  bluntly  put  it:  ‘Most  Canadian 
fortune?  have  been  built  on  Real  Estate  . . . 
Buy  land  . . . they’re  not  making  any  more 
of  it.’ 

The  major  function  of  municipal  gov- 
ernments is  to  regulate  and  administer  the 
use  and  exchange  of  property  and  to 
service  the  land  development  industry 
(which  can  be  taken  in  aggregate  to  be  all 
those  companies  and  individuals  that  profit 
from  buying  and  selling,  building  and 
demolishing).  It  happens  that  many  of  the 
politicians  attracted  to  city  hall  have  some 
connections  with  this  industry.  A recent 
study  in  Winnipeg,  for  example,  showed 
that  almost  half  of  the  city  councillors 
made  their  living  directly  from  real  estate, 
construction,  or  development  finance.2  Is  it 
difficult  to  see  how  their  interests  would 
have  some  influence  on  their  voting 
patterns? 

Students  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
leap  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  all  a vast 
conscious  conspiracy  of  developers  and 
friends.  The  municipality  is  composed  of 
power  groups  with  differing  interests.  The 
distribution  of  power  is  not  equal,  and  the 
interests  of  certain  powerful  groups  gener- 


ally coincide.  The  interests  of  ordinary 
citizens,  as  a group,  are  often  at  odds  with 
the  interests  of  the  land  development 
industry  and  even  of  government  minis- 
tries. In  fact,  ordinary  citizens  are  almost 
always  at  a disadvantage  because  they  are 
less  organized.  Viewing  the  city  or  town  as 
a place  to  live  and  work  is  quite  different 
from  viewing  it  as  a place  to  do  business 
and  make  profits. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  discussions 
of  heritage  conservation  are  planned  to 
take  place  in  the  curriculum  unit.  Some  of 
the  political  factors  may  be  controversial, 
but  they  cannot  be  ignored.  The  approach 
should  help  to  remove  the  issues  from  the 
realm  of  mere  nostalgic  antiquarianism, 
where  they  are  often  mistakenly  relegated. 
The  somewhat  bald  summaries  in  the 
present  article,  it  should  be  noted,  will  be 
more  organically  integrated  into  the 
finished  unit. 

The  organization  of  the  unit  will  be 
similar  to  the  case  studies  in  the  books  of 
the  Canadian  Critical  Issues  Series,  which 
deal  with  such  topics  as  foreign  ownership, 
rights  of  youth,  native  survival,  and 
women  in  Canadian  society.3  There  will  be 
a stress  on  a balance  of  historical 
background  with  value-issue  discussions. 
Since  architecture  is  a highly  visual  topic, 
the  discussions  of  buildings  and  urban 
environments  will  be  amplified  by  numer- 
ous photographs  and  drawings.  A slide  and 
audiotape  introduction  will  also  be  an 
integral  part.  Materials  are  expected  to  be 
available  in  the  fall  of  1977.  , 

Teachers  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
this  approach  in  urban  studies,  geography, 
and  history  courses  are  encouraged  to 
write  to: 

Edward  Jackson 

Architectural  Preservation  Project 
Department  of  History  and  Philosophy 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education 

252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6. 


Notes: 

1.  See  SOS  Montreal,  no.  3 (April  1976), 
p.  6.  This  is  the  publication  of  Save 
Montreal,  a federation  of  twenty-three 
community  and  preservation  groups  con- 
cerned with  lobbying  for  urban  conserva- 
tion: Sauvons  Montreal/Save  Montreal, 
2461  St.  James  Street  West,  Montreal, 
Quebec  H3J  1H8. 

2.  See  Roger  Newman,  ‘Developer-City 
Hall  link  makes  Winnipeg  wonder,’  Globe 
and  Mail,  September  18,  1976.  For  more 
details  see  David  Walker,  ‘Winnipeg  and 
Trizec:  Giving  it  all  away,’  City  Magazine, 
vol.  2,  no.  3/4  (Summer  1976),  pp.  24-32. 

3.  For  a discussion  of  this  program  as  a 
model  for  classroom  analysis  of  issues,  see 
Paula  Bourne  and  John  Eisenberg,  ‘The 
Canadian  Public  Issues  Program:  Learning 
to  Deal  with  Social  Controversy,’  Orbit  30 
(December  1975),  pp.  16-18. 


What  is  Heritage  Canada? 

Heritage  Canada  is  the  organization 
that  first  approached  OISE  about  de- 
veloping materials  for  high  schools  on 
the  specific  problems  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  buildings  of  architectural  and 
historical  value. 

Heritage  Canada  is  an  independent 
charitable  foundation  financed  by 
memberships  and  gifts  of  Canadians, 
and  by  the  interest  on  a $12  million 
endowment  fund  from  the  federal 
government.  The  foundation  was 
established  in  March  1973. 

The  main  activities  of  the  founda- 
tion are: 

1.  The  law.  Research,  public  educa- 
tion, and  assistance  to  lawmaking 
bodies  at  every  level  to  improve  the 
standard  of  Canadian  heritage  law. 

2.  Promotion  of  area  conservation. 
Rather  than  disperse  its  limited  budget 
on  the  purchase  of  a few  scattered 
buildings,  Heritage  Canada  is  involved 
in  a program  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  heritage  areas.  Three  conserva- 
areas  are  currently  being  developed: 
Strathcona  District  in  Edmonton,  St. 
Andrews  in  New  Brunswick,  and  St. 
John's  in  Newfoundland. 

3.  Support  for  local  and  regional 
groups:  research,  advice,  program 
material,  conferences. 

4.  Public  education  to  encourage 
Canada's  awareness  of  its  heritage,  and 
especially  the  economic  advantages  of 
recycling  heritage  structures. 

Schools,  or  school  libraries,  may 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  Institu- 
tional Membership,  in  order  to  make 
information  on  heritage  conservation 
available  to  students.  Institutional 
Membership  is  $10.00  a year;  students 
$3.00;  individuals  $5.00. 

Members  will  receive  subscriptions 
to  two  publications.  Heritage  Canada 
Quarterly  and  Heritage  Conservation 
(both  issued  four  times  a year),  copies 
of  all  free  publications,  and  a reduced 
rate  on  other  publications  or  addition- 
al copies.  Reference  facilities  and 
speakers  are  also  available.  Address 
inquiries  to: 

Heritage  Canada 

P.O.  Box  1358,  Station  B 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1P5R4. 
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Annex  Residents’  Association,  Toronto 


In  a good  school... 

interview 

with 


Paulo  Freire 


Paulo  Freire  evolved  the  educational 
theories  of  his  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed 
in  working  with  the  illiterate  peasants  of 
Brazil,  especially  adults.  These  theories 
are  based  on  the  belief  that  in  an  exchange 
with  others,  every  human  being,  whatever 
his  background,  is  able  to  critically  reflect 
on  the  social  conditions  of  his  world  and 
act  upon  that  world  in  order  to  transform 
it.  After  the  military  coup  of  1964,  Freire 
was  expelled  from  Brazil  and  emigrated  to 
Chile,  where  he  served  as  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chile.  Until  recently  a Fellow 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Development 
and  Social  Change  and  a Visiting 
Professor  at  Harvard’ s Center  for  Studies 
in  Education  and  Development,  Freire  is 
now  serving  as  a consultant  to  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  This 
past  summer  he  visited  as  a lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Adult  Education  at  OISE. 
Here  he  is  interx’iewed  by  Hugh  Oliver, 
editor  of  Orbit. 


Oliver:  You  are  a person  of  considerable 
influence  and  reputation.  What  is  the 
mystery  of  being  a great  man? 

Freire:  Putting  aside  false  modesty,  I do 
not  consider  myself  a different  person. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  curiosity  in  many 
countries  about  what  I am  doing  and  what  I 
have  done.  I think  for  me  it  has  been 
largely  a matter  of  coincidence  — of  being 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  of 
having  come  up  with  certain  ideas  during  a 
period  when  they  were  needed. 

Oliver:  Your  views  on  world  literacy  and 
adult  education  are  widely  known.  Instead 
I should  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  on 
the  education  of  children.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  traditional  North  American 
school?  Illich  talks  of  abandoning  the 
school  system.  What  would  you  do? 

Freire:  For  me,  schools  are  neither  good 
nor  bad  in  themselves.  It  depends  on  the 
approach,  the  objectives  the  school  has. 
And,  of  course,  no  school  is  neutral.  Each 
school  is  a reflection  of  the  society  which  it 
serves  and  is  analysable  only  in  the  context 
of  that  society.  But  in  my  opinion  a good 
school  is  one  in  which  the  students  develop 
their  curiosity  — the  way  they  think  and 
the  way  they  act.  In  a good  school  there  is 
no  dichotomy  between  mental  and  manual 
labor  or  between  teaching  and  learning. 

The  students  are  also  teachers  and  the 
teachers  also  students. 


Oliver:  In  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a 
trend  toward  a more  liberal,  less  structured 
type  of  education.  But  recently  there  has 
been  a backlash.  It  is  argued  that  students 
are  failing  to  learn  the  basic  skills.  What 
kind  of  education  do  you  advocate? 

Freire:  As  I see  it,  education  fosters  the 
understanding  of  reality.  But  reality  cannot 
be  understood  through  learning  a package 
of  skills.  Rather  I should  say  that  education 
is  a process,  the  transformation  of  reality 
by  the  human  mind.  And  of  course  it  is  a 
very  complex  process. 

Oliver:  Yes,  though  I would  still  suggest 
that  knowing  some  basic  skills  can  be 
helpful  in  the  process.  And  here  it  is  being 
argued  that  in  a more  structured  situation 
with  the  teacher  in  a more  authoritarian 
role,  more  students  tend  to  learn  faster  and 
more  thoroughly. 

Freire:  That  would  be  if  the  main  task  of 
the  teacher  were  to  fill  the  students’  heads 
like  empty  pots.  But  the  good  teacher 
should  challenge  his  students  to  think  and 
to  create.  His  role  should  be  that  of  a 
motivator.  And  it  is  less  important  that  his 
students  memorize  a body  of  established 
knowledge  than  that  they  understand  the 
raison  d’etre  underlying  that  knowledge. 
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Oliver:  Let  us  take  a specific  example  — 
the  ‘two-times’  table. 

Freire:  Very  well.  It  is  less  important  for 
them  to  memorize  that  twice  two  is  four 
than  to  understand  that  two  bricks  plus  two 
bricks  makes  four  bricks  — in  other  words, 
to  establish  a relationship  with  concrete 
experience. 

Oliver:  What  value,  then,  do  you  put  on 
education  as  an  academic  discipline  — as, 
for  example,  the  Graduate  Studies  courses 
at  OISE? 

Freire:  I am  neither  for  nor  against  — it 
depends  on  the  objectives.  Such  studies 
are  of  little  value  if  they  are  treated  as  an 
intellectual  game  without  relating  them  to 
the  concrete  reality  of  school  systems.  But 
if  the  theoretical  context  is  combined  with 
the  concrete  context,  then  I regard  such 
studies  as  very  useful. 

Oliver:  What  precisely  do  you  mean  by  the 
theoretical  context? 


Oliver:  As  I understand  it,  one  of  your 
educational  aims  is  to  make  people  the 
makers  of  their  own  destiny.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  can  be  a two-edged  sword. 
When  people  are  entirely  free  to  do  their 
own  thing,  chaos  is  often  the  outcome. 

Freire:  I do  not  think  that  freedom  is 
meaningful  in  the  abstract.  You  have  to  ask 
who  has  freedom  and  for  what  and  against 
whom.  Those  who  have  power  have 
freedom  in  that  they  can  limit  the  freedom 
of  those  who  don’t.  Freedom  has  meaning 
only  in  the  concrete  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  For  example,  in  my  efforts 
to  teach  people  how  to  read  and  write,  my 
greatest  concern  is  that  they  should  grasp 
why  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  so  — in 
order  to  understand  the  complexity  of  their 
society. 


Oliver:  Your  views  must  obviously  have 
been  influenced  by  your  experience  in 
Brazil.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  this 
experience  is  transferable? 

Freire:  Another  person’s  experience  can- 
not be  swallowed  as  is  — it  has  to  be 
re-created  or  re-invented.  In  Canada,  for 
example,  my  ideas  on  literacy  would  have 
to  be  modified  to  fit  the  particular  social 
context.  But  often  what  works  for  one 
situation  will  work,  with  modification,  for 
another  similar  situation.  In  the  end,  it  is 
generally  a matter  of  discovering  new  ways 
of  approaching  a familiar  process. 


Oliver:  What  has  been  your  experience  at 
OISE? 


Freire:  In  the  few  weeks  I have  been 
working  here,  instead  of  giving  lectures 
and  dissertations  I have  asked  the  students 
to  speak  about  their  experiences;  and 
afterwards  we  all  analysed  these  experi- 
ences and  tried  to  understand  their  general 
implications. 


Oliver:  Proceeding  from  the  actual  to  the 
theoretical? 


Freire:  I mean  the  context  in  which  we  are 
trying  to  understand  the  reality  that 
confronts  us,  probing  to  discover  the 
underlying  cause-and-effect  relationship. 
But  the  moment  we  cut  the  connection 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  concrete, 
we  become  involved  in  blah. 


Freire:  Exactly. 


Some 

students 

SPEAK 

OUT 

about 

their 

teachers! 

Lloyd  Flaro 

Maple  Street  Senior  School,  Niagara  Falls 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  it  is  healthier 
for  people  to  express  their  feelings  openly. 
However,  in  any  school  population  there 
is  inevitably  a lot  of  repressed  hostility 
among  students  and  teachers,  and  little 
opportunity  for  students  to  say  what  they 
really  feel. 

At  a school  where  I used  to  be  a 
teacher-counsellor,  I experimented  with  a 
scheme  to  overcome  this  problem  whereby 
grade  7 and  8 students  could  write  letters, 
to  their  teachers.  What  I did  was  to  place  a 
letter  box  on  the  wall  of  my  classroom  and 
invite  any  student  who  wished  to  express 
his  feelings  about  a particular  teacher  to 
write  a letter  to  that  teacher  and  put  in  in 
the  box.  I emphasized  that  these  letters 
would  not  be  read  judgmentally,  but  if  the 
student  wished  to  remain  anonymous,  he 
or  she  did  not  have  to  sign  the  letter.  The 
following  are  a representative  sample  of 
the  many  letters  that  the  students  wrote. 


The  Letters 

My  criticisms  of  all  the  teachers. 

Mrs. . She  favors  some  students. 

Mrs. . She  is  a spoiled  teacher  and  she 

favors  only  one  student. 

Mrs. . She  is  one  of  the  best  teachers 

in  the  school. 

Mrs. . She  is  a real  nice  person  but  a 

rotten  teacher. 

Mrs. . I don’t  know  her  very  well  but 

other  students  tell  me  that  she 
is  very  mean  and  strict. 

Mr.  . He  is  one  of  the  stupidest, 

drunkenest  and  dumbest 
teachers  in  the  school. 

Mr.  . He  is  a very  nice  teacher. 

Mr.  . I don’t  like  him,  I hate  him. 

Mr.  . He’s  just  a goof. 

Mr.  . He’s  alright,  but  such  a lazy 

teacher! 

Mr.  . He’s  one  of  the  worst  teachers 

that  I’ve  ever  had. 

Dear  Mrs. , 

Can’t  you  ever  admit  that  you  are  wrong? 
And,  do  you  always  have  to  give  a big 
lecture  before  each  class?  Also,  do  you 
need  to  always  say  that  you  are  baby- 
sitting? and  then  say  you  are  busy,  busy, 
busy  with  work  for  us? 

A person  who  feels  cheated 

Dear  Mrs. , 

You  always  blame  things  on  me,  even 
when  I don’t  do  them.  You  are  always 
putting  students  down,  and  that  hurts 
them.  The  students  are  friends  of  mine  and 
just  because  they  fool  around  some,  they 
don’t  mean  any  harm.  But  you  always  get 
mad  at  them.  We  really  wish  that  you 
would  change  your  attitude  and  give  us  a 
chance. 

Concerned 

Mrs. , 

I don’t  like  you.  You  are  not  a good 
teacher.  You  always  yell  at  the  kids  for  no 
reason.  You  always  yell  to  make  them 
mad.  Then  they  get  mad  and  say  something 
and  you  yell  more  at  them.  And  you’re 
not  fair  to  the  students,  and  most  of  them 
think  so.  Even  when  someone  asks  a 
simple  question,  you  answer  it 
sarcastically. 

By  anonymous  and  a couple  hundred  other 
kids 


Dear  Mr.  , 

We  hate  Mr, because  he  gives  us  hard 

projects  (example  — read  30  pages  and  you 
will  be  tested  tomorrow  on  it).  Then  the 
next  day  we  have  1 1 questions  and  about  2 
or  3 were  on  what  we  studied  like  hell  the 
night  before.  The  others  were  on  what  we 
took  up  before  Christmas.  We  don’t  know 
how  he  got  to  be  a teacher  because  he 
doesn’t  understand  kids  nor  does  he  know 
how  to  teach. 

V.  S.  & S.  K. 

Dear  Mr.  Flaro, 

I would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  biggest 

= ?*  in  the  school.  His  name  is  Mr. . If 

for  once  he  could  be  human  and  quit  trying 
to  think  he  was  a hard  rock,  the  students 
wouldn’t  give  him  such  a hard  time. 
Cpoperation  is  a two-way  street,  but  for 

Mr. everything  has  to  be  one  way,  his 

way.  I have  no  respect  for  him.  (Is  that 
what  he’s  trying  to  get  by  acting  the  way 
he  does?)  If  he  only  knew  what  an  idiot  he 
is  making  of  himself.  I’m  sure  that  he 
would  keep  on  doing  it  just  like  a jerk.  I 
hate  him  and  my  opinion  will  never  change 
until  he  does. 

Signed  yours  truly 
V.X. 

Dear  Mr.  Flaro, 

I hate  Mr. . Every  time  I’m  near  that 

idiot,  I get  the  impression  that  he  thinks  he 
is  something  very  good.  The  way  he  answers 
questions,  the  looks  he  gives  people,  the 
way  he  walks,  gives  me  the  feeling  that  he 
thinks  he  is  perfect. 

If  you  can’t  hear  the  fool  when  he’s 
talking,  he  says  that  you’re  just  not  paying 
attention;  but  he  can  never  think  that 
maybe  it’s  just  him  not  speaking  up.  He 
always  likes  to  embarrass  people  and  he 
always  thinks  he  is  smart  for  doing  it.  I 
hate  the  dirty  bugger.  I can’t  even  write 
properly,  trying  to  express  my  feelings. 

I get  high  marks  in  his  room,  but  I watch 
what  he  does  to  other  people.  I can’t  stand 
him. 

Very  upset 
Dear  Mrs. , 

I still  like  you  even  though  I know  that  you 
hate  me. 

Conclusions 

It  is  evident  from  these  letters  that  some 
students  have  strong  feelings  about  their 
teachers.  However,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  analyse  the  root  of  the  students’ 
complaints.  All  I wish  to  do  is  to  let  the 
‘teacher-reader’  ponder  about  the  implica- 
tions of  these  letters  and  to  ask  himself  or 
herself,  ‘How  many  of  my  students  feel 
this  way  towards  me?  Why?’ 
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New 

Curricula  s 

What  is  being 
asked  of 
the  teacher? 


David  S.  Ireland 

OISE  Ottawa  Valley  Centre,  Ottawa 

In  my  experience,  there  have  been  three 
major  types  of  curriculum  development 
schemes  attempted  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  first  has  focused  primarily  on 
coordinating  or  standardizing  content  with- 
in an  administrative  unit  such  as  a family  of 
schools  or  an  entire  county.  The  second  is 
concerned  with  modifying  classroom  or- 
ganization so  that  learning  may  be  more 
individualized.  The  third  has  aimed  at 
placing  greater  priority  on  objectives  other 
than  the  traditional  ones  of  recall  and 
application  — objectives  such  as  those 


involved  in  problem-solving,  values  educa- 
tion, and  social  education. 

Each  of  these  types  of  scheme  makes 
different  demands  on  the  teacher.  Conse- 
quently, it  seems  to  me,  implementation 
activities  should  follow  different  patterns 
according  to  what  teachers  are  being  asked 
to  do.  On  the  one  hand,  where  the  new 
curriculum  requires  no  change  in  the 
traditional  role  and  behavior  of  the  teacher, 
there  is  little  need  for  in-service  programs 
that  concern  themselves  with  helping  the 
teacher  do  something  differently;  there  is, 
however,  likely  to  be  some  need  for 
support  with  classroom  materials  (books. 


films,  maps,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  new  curriculum  demands  a 
change  in  the  role  and  behavior  of  the 
teacher,  extensive  in-service  training  pro- 
grams are  probably  essential. 

Type  1:  Coordinating  School  Programs 

By  far  the  commonest  curriculum  de- 
velopment scheme  in  Ontario,  I would 
guess,  is  that  prompted  by  the  perceived 
need  for  some  sort  of  coordination  of 
curriculum  in  the  schools  within  a system, 
reinforced  by  beliefs  about  what  sequences 
of  learning  are  best.  A cursory  inspection 
of  a number  of  schools  in  any  system 
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would  probably  reveal  considerable  dupli- 
cation existing  alongside  some  important 
omissions.  As  an  extreme  example,  stu- 
dents may  study  Indians  every  year  from 
kindergarten  to  grade  6 in  one  school, 
while  in  another  school  Indians  are  not 
studied  at  all.  In  both  schools,  students 
may  or  may  not  study  fractions  before  the 
intermediate  grades,  depending  on  their 
teacher.  In  the  case  of  Indians,  the  result  is 
likely  to  be  boredom,  and  in  the  case  of 
fractions,  confusion  and  frustration  for 
both  students  and  teachers  in  grade  7. 

In  any  event,  the  learning  outcome 
expected  in  the  present  programs  is  that 
the  students  shall  be  able  to  recall  and 
apply  in  appropriate  situations  knowledge, 
concepts,  or  skills  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed.  While  curriculum  changes  may 
come  about  in  response  to  the  need  for 
coordination,  this  learning  outcome  is  still 
the  primary  objective.  Curriculum  de- 
velopment, therefore,  is  concerned  only 
with  specific  topics  or  with  the  sequencing 
of  skills  so  that  duplications  and  omissions 
are  avoided. 

Teachers  are  already  familiar  with  the 
role  required  by  this  learning  objective. 

The  teacher  tells  children  the  information 
he  decides  they  need  to  know,  or  the 
teacher  decides  where  the  children  might 
find  the  information.  The  teacher  shows 
the  students  how  to  do  things  such  as  apply 
computational  skills.  The  teacher  finds 
exercises  that  give  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  practise  or  develop  skills.  The 
teacher  evaluates  performance.  The 
teacher  controls  the  social  aspects  of  the 
class. 

Curriculum  change  of  this  type  requires 
no  change  in  the  teacher’s  role  (nor  will  it 
bring  any  such  change).  Rather  it  requires 
that  a grade  x teacher  who  hitherto  taught 
Indians  but  did  not  teach  fractions  will 
have  to  teach  explorers  and  will  have  to 
teach  fractions.  In  other  words,  the  content 
changes  but  the  ‘teaching’  remains  the 
same. 

Consequently,  the  teacher’s  concern  is 
with  what  to  teach  rather  than  with  how  to 
teach.  The  teacher  needs  information 
concerning  the  new  subject  matter  and 
resource  materials,  but  does  not  need  any 
new  skills  or  to  learn  how  to  do  anything 
differently. 

In-service  activities  in  this  situation, 
therefore,  would  be  very  limited.  The 
major  purpose  would  be  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  teachers  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  new  resource  materials. 

Type  2:  Reorganizing  the  Classroom 
A more  radical  attempt  to  improve  the 
attainment  of  already  established  learning 
outcomes  requires  attention  to  those 
individual  differences  that  restrain  or 
facilitate  each  student’s  progress  through 
the  school.  Some  curriculum  schemes  are 
specifically  concerned  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  form  of  individualized 
instruction  such  as  programmed  courses  or 
mastery  learning. 


The  development  and  implementation  of 
such  curricula  should  probably  focus 
largely  on  providing  support  in  the  form  of 
resource  materials,  for  sophisticated  pro- 
grams are  not  easy  for  the  individual  teacher 
to  put  together.  The  materials  that  would 
be  needed  for  instruction  and  evaluation 
might  include  programmed  courses,  alter- 
native units,  and  criterion-referenced  tests. 

In  addition,  however,  a move  toward 
individualized  programs  does  require  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  role  of  the  teacher, 
changes  that  require  equally  considerable 
preparation  and  support.  For  example,  a 
teacher  cannot  possibly  exercise  the  same 
sort  of  intellectual  control  over  five,  six,  or 
seven  different  groupings  in  a class  of 
thirty  as  he  can  over  the  single  group. 
Normally,  in  individualized  instruction  the 
teacher  ceases  to  be  the  main  source  of 
information,  the  principal  demonstrator  of 
skills,  and  the  evaluator  of  performance. 
Instead,  the  teacher  becomes  concerned 
with  managerial  and  diagnostic  activities  — 
for  example,  ensuring  that  a student  is 
working  on  some  part  of  the  program  and 
that  that  part  is  suitable  for  the  student. 

Professional  development  activities, 
therefore,  must  help  teachers  learn  new 
roles  in  addition  to  familiarizing  them  with 
the  new  materials. 

Type  3:  Alternative  Objectives 
A third  purpose  of  curriculum  development 
schemes  has  been  to  shift  emphasis  away 
from  the  recall  of  knowledge  and  skills  and 
toward  other  objectives  such  as  those 
associated  with  inquiry  or  problem-solving, 
moral  education,  and  the  development  of  a 
good  self-concept.  In  this  case,  I would 
argue  that  the  most  significant  factor  is  the 
change  in  the  teacher’s  role. 

These  kinds  of  objectives  are  inherently 
at  odds  with  the  traditional  role  of  the 
teacher.  Genuine  problem-solving  (that  is 
to  say,  an  opportunity  for  a student  to 
solve  a genuine  problem)  requires  that  the 
teacher  relinquish  control  of  the  student  at 
a fairly  early  stage  if  the  student  is  to  learn 
what  it  is  to  solve  a problem.  Similarly,  if 
moral  education  is  to  stimulate  develop- 
ment rather  than  reinforce  socially  accept- 
able judgments,  the  teacher  must  be  able  to 
keep  his  social  authority  separate  from  his 
intellectual  authority,  and  be  perceived  by 
the  students  as  keeping  them  separate;  that 
is  to  say,  the  teacher  obviously  remains 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  class, 
but  his  views  carry  weight  only  insofar  as 
they  are  backed  by  evidence  and  not  at  all 
insofar  as  they  depend  on  his  personal 
authority. 

Frequently,  the  goal  of  an  inquiry-based 
curriculum  scheme  is  the  development  and 
assembling  of  resource  materials.  I would 
suggest  that  the  need  for  resource  materials 
is  in  fact  much  less  than  is  generally 
conceived.  Certainly  resource  materials 
alone  will  not  bring  about  a change  in  the 
teacher’s  role  and  behavior.  Alternatively, 
if  the  teacher  changes  his  behavior,  special 
materials  may  well  become  unnecessary. 


Implementation  of  such  a curriculum 
therefore  requires  extensive  in-service 
work  with  teachers;  in  fact,  I am  tempted 
to  suggest  that  the  in-service  work  and  the 
consequent  new  behavior  of  the  teachers  is 
the  new  curriculum.  In  addition,  I would 
suggest  that  the  role-change  required  of  the 
teacher,  if  not  more  extensive  than  that 
required  in  individualized  programming,  is 
more  difficult  to  master  insofar  as  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  change  teacher- 
student  interaction  patterns  that  have 
already  been  established. 

In-Service  Training  and  Behavior  Change 
In  this  paper,  I have  tended  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  extensive  in-service  programs 
. if  teachers’  behavior  is  to  change  in 
accordance  with  a new  role.  There  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  three  requirements  for 
successful  in-service  programs  — time, 
practice,  and  support. 

Time 

Teachers  are  being  asked  to  change  images 
and  habits  developed  since  their  own 
kindergarten  days;  such  changes  do  not 
take  place  as  the  result  of  one  session  (or 
even  two  or  three)  of  professional  de- 
velopment activity.  At  a very  minimum,  I 
suggest  an  entire  year  with  one  session  (at 
least)  a month. 

Practice 

The  changing  of  knowledge  may  be  an 
all-or-nothing  event;  one  either  knows 
instantly  or  not  at  all.  The  changing  of 
behavior,  however,  is  a gradual  process, 
begun  rather  shakily  and  continued  with 
refinements  and  increasing  control  (not 
unlike  learning  to  ride  a bike  or  play  golf). 

It  is  one  thing,  therefore,  to  be  told  about 
teaching  techniques  in  the  safe  environ- 
ment of  a lecture;  it  is  quite  another  to  put 
such  techniques  to  work  in  a classroom. 

Support 

Trying  out  new  behavior  patterns  in  the 
classroom  is  likely  to  be  uncomfortable  and 
unrewarding.  The  teacher  will  probably 
feel  awkward  (somewhat  like  trying  to 
brush  teeth  with  the  other  hand)  and 
wonder  whether  the  discomfort  is  worth- 
while. Success  may  seem  to  come  more 
slowly  than  expected.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  the  teacher  needs  support 
from  somebody  — a colleague,  the 
principal,  or  a consultant  — to  be 
reassured  that  the  change  is  worthwhile 
and  that  progress  is  indeed  being  made. 

Summary 

What  I have  emphasized  in  this  article  is 
the  necessity  of  analysing  the  different 
types  of  demands  that  different  types  of 
curriculum  change  place  upon  teachers.  If 
teachers  and  others  responsible  for  in- 
service  training  look  carefully  at  new 
curricula  to  see  just  what  they  imply  in  the 
context  of  the  classroom,  in-service  pro- 
grams can  be  devised  that  match  the  need  in 
terms  of  both  character  and  duration. 
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Using  Available  Space:  A Teacher  Centre 
Operated  by  a Northern  Board 


How  could  books,  supplies,  and  exper- 
tise be  shared  in  this  spread-out  northern 
area?  By  what  means  could  teachers  be 
stimulated  in  curriculum  development  and 
day-to-day  planning,  when  the  consultants 
spent  much  of  their  time  driving  between 
schools  to  meet  with  the  Board’s 
ninety-five  elementary  teachers? 

Teacher  Centres  were  big  news  a couple 
of  years  ago.  The  education  media  featured 
accounts  of  British  centres  and  their 
success  in  bringing  teachers  together  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  local  education 
facilities.  Doug  Hartley  attended  the 
Reading  ’75  Conference  at  York  Universi- 
ty, and  here  the  centres  received  much 
emphasis.  The  concept  seemed  ideal  for  a 
northern  board,  but  the  usual  lack  of  funds 
precluded  any  building  plans. 

But  a Teacher  Centre  is  not  a building;  it  is 
a concept.  The  building  in  which  the 
concept  is  realized  is  of  secondary 
importance. 

Both  consultants  discussed  the  problem 
with  me.  My  own  school.  Queen  Elizabeth 
School  in  Kirkland  Lake,  is  a large 
three-storey  frame  building  constructed 
between  1934  and  1938.  The  school 
enrolment  had  dropped  from  twenty-two 
classrooms  down  to  seventeen  occupied 
rooms  over  a four-year  period.  After  some 
deliberation,  one  classroom  was  set  aside 
for  French,  and  another  became  the  music 
room.  In  the  old  days,  the  school  had  two 
tiny  rest  rooms,  one  each  for  male  and 
female  staff;  some  teachers  made  drapes, 
others  repaired  discarded  room  dividers, 
the  budget  was  squeezed  for  furniture,  and 


The  accompanying  photographs  show  the  Teacher  Centre  at  Queen  Elizabeth  School, 

Kirkland  Lake. 


Michael  Barnes,  Principal 

Queen  Elizabeth  School,  Kirkland  Lake 

Teacher  Centres  are  an  interesting  de- 
velopment on  the  education  scene  in  North 
America.  Recently  the  U.S.  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  devoted  a 
conference  to  the  study  of  these  facilities. 

In  the  summer  of  1976  the  Ontario 
Teachers’  Federation  asked  all  school 
boards  in  Ontario  to  provide  information 
about  their  Teacher  Centres.  There  are  181 
school  boards  in  the  province,  and  38 
reported  that  they  had  Teacher  Centres. 
Here  is  the  story  of  one. 

Kirkland  Lake  is  a former  mining  town 
in  northeastern  Ontario.  There  are  eight 
elementary  schools  in  the  area  and  one 
collegiate.  Four  of  the  elementary  schools 
are  in  the  town,  one  is  forty  miles  west  at 


Matachewan,  the  Swastika  School  is  three 
miles  west,  and  Larder  Lake  and  Virginia 
town  schools  are  respectively  eighteen 
and  twenty-seven  miles  east. 

Doug  Hartley  and  Lynne  Sauer,  consul- 
tants with  the  Board  of  Education, 
considered  the  sprawling  720  square  miles 
within  this  jurisdiction.  There  were  re- 
sources lodged  in  each  school,  often  not 
common  to  the  system.  Teachers  met  their 
colleagues  from  other  schools  rarely  during 
school  time.  Professional  activity  days  and 
Federation  meetings  were  the  only  oppor-' 
tunities  for  teachers  to  meet  and  discuss 
the  business  of  education.  A purchasing 
agent  coordinated  equipment  procurement, 
but  there  was  little  exchange  of  materials. 
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at  last  we  had  a staff  room.  But  what  about 
the  remaining  two  empty  classrooms? 

They  were  on  the  third  floor,  on  the 
sunny  south  side  of  the  building,  back  to 
back.  The  consultants  and  I considered  the 
rooms  for  a Teacher  Centre.  Garry 
Holmes,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
gave  enthusiastic  support.  Approval  for 
renovation  was  given  provided  that  the 
means  for  the  work  came  from  existing 
funds.  The  Controller  of  Properties  was 
approached  and  gave  his  opinion  that  if  the 
wall  separating  the  rooms  was  removed  the 
ceiling  would  not  fall  down.  This  was  a 
serious  consideration  in  a school  of 
dignified  age,  still  standing  in  fact  only 
because  of  the  restraint  on  building 
programs  in  an  uncertain  economy. 

Three  days  of  smash,  crash,  and  crumble 
of  lath  and  plaster  saw  the  partition  go 
down.  Several  more  days  passed  while  the 
opening  was  framed  in  and  painted  and 
broken  floor  tiles  replaced.  Now  the 
projected  facility  was  an  empty  room  21 
metres  by  7 metres.  By  April  1975  it  was 
ready  for  use. 

Eighteen  months  later  it  would  be 
tempting  to  declare  that  the  Centre 
facilities  grew  as  the  result  of  careful 
deliberation  and  planning.  Certainly  a 
Ministry  of  Education  official  from  the 
regional  office  in  North  Bay  did  come  up  to 
offer  suggestions.  The  old  teacher’s  adage 
of  beg,  borrow,  and  steal,  plus  a few 
fortuitous  happenings,  might  better  de- 
scribe the  acquisition  of  the  Centre 
holdings.  The  two  consultants  envisioned 
the  room  as  a place  where  teachers  might 
peruse  authorized  texts,  examine  and  work 
with  teaching  materials,  prepare  teaching 
aids,  and  obtain  books  from  a professional 
library. 

And  so  the  material  came  in.  Displays  of 


authorized  texts  were  fleshed  out  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  book  examination 
plan,  consultants’  budgets,  loans  from 
schools,  and  donations  from  publishing 
houses.  When  a small  school  closed,  its 
duplicating  equipment  was  added  to  the 
Centre  facilities.  Audiovisual  equipment 
was  obtained.  The  host  school’s  color 
television  and  videotape  recorder  were 
located  in  the  room.  The  Board  purchased 
a hundred  VTR  cassettes  and  had  the 
Ministry  of  Education  record  school 
programs  constantly  in  demand.  And  so 
the  Centre  grew. 

But  it  was  a shabby-looking  place.  The 
furniture  was  best  described  as  ‘elementary 
school  decrepit.’  But  Garry  Holmes  found 
funds  for  two  large  bright  orange  rugs  and 
drapes  of  the  same  color,  and  tables,  both 
conference  and  display. 

‘And  the  concept  is  just  this.  The 
professional  development  of  teachers  and 
the  local  development  of  curriculum  can 
best  be  accomplished  if  they  are  placed  as 
an  act  of  faith  largely  in  the  hands  of 
teachers.’ 

Now  teachers  were  using  the  Centre,  often 
dropping  in  on  their  way  home  after 
school.  Day  classes  used  the  facility  for 
seminar-type  or  television  lessons.  Cur- 
riculum committees  met  there,  and  the 
Federations  used  the  Centre  for  evening 
meetings.  Parent  visitors  expressed  in- 
terest. The  use  of  the  Centre  grew  until  it 
was  dignified  with  a calendar  to  keep  track 
of  all  bookings. 

Examine  the  Centre  eighteen  months 
after  the  wall  came  tumbling  down.  To  the 
left  of  the  door  a filmstrip  machine  is  set 
up.  To  the  right  a display  of  current  plays 
tempts  teachers  and  children.  From  an 


offering  of  skill  books  we  lead  into  a wall 
with  the  caption  ‘Communications.’  Maths 
materials  and  books  stand  cover  by  cover 
with  basal  readers.  Then  there  are  more 
authorized  texts  and  displays  of  profes- 
sional books.  One  area  offers  research 
skills,  another  stresses  the  environment. 
Sets  of  novels  are  ready  for  the  borrowing. 
A duplicator  and  cut-and-paste  area  pro- 
vide hands-on  opportunities.  The  confer- 
ence tables  at  one  end  have  been  used  by 
trustees  for  a Board  meeting,  while  the 
small  tables  at  the  other  are  often  used  for 
children’s  deliberations. 

One  drawback  was  the  vast  amount  of 
work  the  Centre  meant  for  the  consultants. 
Loaned  materials  continually  need  to  be 
returned,  displays  changed,  bulletin  boards 
prepared.  To  overcome  this,  both  consul- 
tants began  to  work  out  of  the  Centre  part 
of  the  time.  This  meant  that  they  would 
devote  more  time  to  its  ever-changing  role. 
They  are  still  looking  for  some  form  of 
secretarial  help,  however.  Maybe  volun- 
teers would  be  the  answer. 

‘Given  a community  of  people  determined 
to  make  the  concept  work,  the  Teacher 
Centre  can  be  remarkably  effective.’ 

The  Teacher  Centre  at  Queen  Elizabeth 
School  in  Kirkland  Lake  presents  a bright, 
inviting  picture.  It  is  a good  example  of  the 
imaginative  use  of  an  old  building.  Yet 
nothing  is  nailed  down.  All  furnishings  and 
displays  are  temporary,  awaiting  that  day 
when  a new  building  is  provided.  But  what 
about  the  Centre  then?  New  schools  have 
no  empty  classrooms  for  Teacher  Centres. 
No  one  working  for  the  Board  of 
Education  has  the  answer  to  this  future 
problem.  All  the  teachers  know  is  that  the 
Teacher  Centre  concept  is  here  to  stay. 


A Record  Form 
For  Attitude  and  Performance 


Celia  Buchanan,  Principal 

Ottawa  Crippled  Children’s  Treatment  Centre 


Orbit  readers  may  be  interested  in  the 
accompanying  Attitude  and  Performance 
Scale,  a form  of  report  that  we  are  using 
with  some  success  in  the  Ottawa  Crippled 
Children’s  Treatment  Centre.  As  you  will 
observe,  the  report  is  divided  into  seven 
sections,  each  covering  a slightly  different 
aspect,  on  a scale  of  1 to  9 (positive  to 
negative  behavior),  with  5 as  the  average. 

This  report  is  marked  twice  yearly  (in 
January  and  in  June)  by  the  class  teacher, 


who  circles  or  squares  the  numbers  in  the 
color  code  for  that  year.  Careful  study  of 
the  contents  will  show  that  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  report  that  can  be  ticked  off  quickly 
during  two  or  three  recess  periods. 

Properly  done  it  requires  concentration,  a 
real  knowledge  of  the  child,  and  a fair 
amount  of  soul-searching  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

There  can  be  immediate  or  long-term 
consequences.  To  illustrate  briefly: 

Teacher  A,  on  filling  up  the  form  under  the 
heading  ‘In-class  performance,’  may 
realize  with  a pang  that  he  is  not  able  to 
score  ‘stimulated  by  praise’  since  he 


cannot  honestly  remember  ever  having 
praised  this  child  — the  child  being  a quiet 
‘average’  boy  who  does  his  work  and 
keeps  his  nose  clean.  The  teacher  therefore 
resolves  to  do  so  in  the  future  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  a close  watch  on  the 
‘Attitude  toward  work.’  Teacher  B,  noting 
that  over  the  course  of  eighteen  months  or 
two  years  a child’s  ‘In-class  performance’ 
scores  are  steadily  creeping  up  to  an 
unacceptable  level,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  ‘tires  easily,’  is  ‘distractible,’  ‘appears 
underslept,’  and  is  ‘short-tempered’  and 
‘over-aggressive,’  may  decide  to  call  in  the 
parents  and  possibly  seek  help  from  the 
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psychology  or  social  work  department. 

The  A & P scale  was  drawn  up  originally 
for  use  with  the  physically  handicapped, 
who  are  frequently  socially  deprived  and 


whose  poor  self-image  is  reflected  in  their 
attitude  and  performance.  However,  since 
these  attributes  are  fairly  common  also  in 
the  ‘ordinary’  classroom,  it  is  possible  that 


it  might  well  be  used  by  a class  teacher 
who  is  looking  for  a method  of  keeping  a 
record  of  a child’s  overall  growth  and 
progress. 


NAME 


Attitude  toward  Teacher  and  Others 

trusting  l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

suspicious 

compliant 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

antagonistic 

confident 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

shy 

independent  attitude 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

extremely  dependent 

responsive 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

slow  to  react 

mixes  well  with  all  ages 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

sticks  to  peer  group 

Attitude  toward  Work 

selects  new,  different  toys 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

always  picks  the  familiar 

thinks  before  responding 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

responds  only  to  please 

serious 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

playful 

enthusiastic 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

indifferent 

works  with  eagerness 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

performs  reluctantly 

understands  directions  readily 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

frequently  asks  for  repetition  of  instructions 

maintains  high  interest 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

tires  easily; attention  difficult  to  recapture 

guesses  without  fear 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

refuses  to  answer 

responsive 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

slow  to  react 

participates 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

merely  observes 

accepts  new,  challenging  work 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

hesitates  over  new  things 

In-Class  Performance  * 

contributor 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

non-contributor 

considers  response  carefully 

l 

2 

3 

4 

‘ 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

reacts  impulsively 

recognizes  errors 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

does  not  recognize  errors 

notices  errors  but  is  unaffected 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

very  critical  of  own  work 

does  not  fear  a mistake 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

apprehensive,  fearful 

stimulated  by  praise 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

indifferent  to  approval 

redoubles  effort  when  puzzled 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

gives  up  easily 

persists  when  failure  apparent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

switches  to  easier  task 

retains  learned  skill 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

needs  constant  reviewing 

attentive 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

distractible 

Motor 

sits  quietly 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

moves  about  constantly 

physically  relaxed  about  tasks 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

becomes  very  tense 

appears  well  rested 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

appears  underslept 

skilful  with  gross  movements 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

very  awkward  with  gross  movements 

skilful  with  fine  movements 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

very  awkward  with  fine  movements 

Verbalization 

talks  a great  deal,  freely 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

no  spontaneous  speech 

speaks  intelligibly,  makes  sense 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

speaks  unintelligibly 

uses  good  diction 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

uses  poor  diction 

uses  average-length  sentence 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

uses  single  words 

talks  appropriately 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

uses  excessive  speech  to  get  attention  or  reassurance 

Attitude  toward  Self 

self-reliant 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

dependent 

good  self-image 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

self-deprecation 

interested  in  others 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

self-centred 

has  natural  curiosity 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

passive  indifference 

observant 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

unobservant 

imaginative 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

predictable 

optimistic  nature 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

pessimistic  nature 

creative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

non-creative 

original 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

imitative 

even-tempered 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

short-tempered 

Social  Behavior 

well  balanced 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

cannot  take  criticism  or  failure 

appropriate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

unpredictable 

well  adjusted 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6' 

7 

8 

9 

boastful 

polite 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

impolite,  bold 

outgoing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

timid 

socially  aggressive 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

over-aggressive 
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SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 


CONSUMER  REPORT  ON 

Intermediate 

o)  Science 


John  S.  Clipsham 

OISE  Northeastern  Centre,  North  Bay 


The  Science:  Intermediate  Division 
Guideline  of  1972  constituted  a substantial 
change  in  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion recommendations  for  science  educa- 
tion programs.  This  change  is  reflected  in 
the  Circular  14  authorized  science 
textbooks  as  well:  most  of  the  comprehen- 
sive textbooks  aimed  at  particular  grade 
levels  are  ‘approved  for  a limited  time 
only,’  with  most  of  the  remainder  being 
topic  modules  not  specifically  designated 
for  a particular  grade  level. 

It  still  remains  true  in  many  areas  that 
there  are  differences  between  elementary 
and  secondary  panels  in  the  facilities 
available  for  scientific  inquiry  and  in  the 
degreee  of  teacher  specialization  in  science 
education.  Moreover,  the  Minister’s  recent 
policy  statement  on  core  curriculum  in 
secondary  schools  seems  to  leave  the 
situation  regarding  intermediate  secondary 
school  science  textbooks  temporarily  in 
question.  Accordingly,  the  focus  of  this 
review  is  modules  for  grades  7 and  8,  but 
their  allocation  to  elementary  or  secondary 
years  is  currently  a matter  for  choice  at  the 
local  board  level.  The  modules  reviewed 
are  from  three  series:  Examining  Your 
Environment  (Holt);  Investigations  in  Sci- 
ence — A Modular  Approach  (Wiley);  and 
Searching  for  Structure  (Holt). 

Criteria 

Attractiveness  and  ease  of  use  are  primary 
considerations  in  any  choice  of  texts,  if 
students  and  teachers  are  to  benefit  from 
their  purchase.  For  science,  it  seems  to  me 
that  readability  (in  terms  of  both  com- 
prehensibility and  stimulation  to  continue 
reading),  appropriateness  and  consistency 
of  format,  relevance  and  clarity  of  illustra- 
tions, and  availability  of  materials  for 
student  investigations  all  affect  attractive- 
ness and  ease  of  use. 

Consistency  with  the  directions  provided 


by  the  Ministry  Guideline  Science:  Inter- 
mediate Division  provides  a second  set  of 
criteria.  Individual  modules  can  be 
assessed  on  such  areas  as:  the  probability 
that  concept  development  will  proceed 
out  of  existing  experiences  and  interests  of 
students;  the  extent  to  which  fundamental 
knowledge,  concepts,  principles,  and  pro- 
cesses are  treated;  provision  for  student- 
directed  active  exploration  and  self- 
evaluation;  flexibility  of  use  by  student  and 
teacher;  and  opportunities  for  cross- 
disciplinary  exploration. 

The  importance  of  my  third  set  of 
criteria  would  perhaps  be  less  widely 
acknowledged.  While  I agree  with  the 
Ministry  that  the  ‘child’s  science’  is  not  the 
‘scholar’s  science,’  I believe  two  additional 
propositions  should  be  considered  at  the 
same  time: 

1.  The  child’s  (and  later  the  adult  citizen’s) 
view  of  the  nature  of  science  will  be 
determined  largely  by  what  is  labelled 
‘science’  in  schools;  and 


INVESTIGATIONS  IN  SCIENCE 
a modular  approach 
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2.  The  child’s  capacity  for  sustained 
productive  inquiry  grows  as  he  acquires 
more  of  the  inquiry  skills  of  scholar- 
scientists. 

Accordingly,  I looked  in  the  modules  for 
a coherent  train  of  logic  linking  student 
activities;  for  the  ways  scientists  treat 
theory  and  empirical  evidence,  and  the 


ways  knowledge  in  a field  grows  and 
changes  over  time;  for  provision  for 
students  to  wrestle  with  problematic 
phenomena  in  the  absence  of  prescribed 
solution  procedures;  and  for  provision  for 
growth  in  the  skills  of  planning  and 
conducting  inquiries  and  in  analysing  and 
reporting  results. 

Comparing  the  Module  Series 

All  three  series  appeared  more  attractive 
than  science  textbooks  of  a few  years 
back,  and  all  had  fairly  consistent  and 
appropriate  formats,  which  made  them 
easy  to  follow.  I found  the  clarity  and 
relevance  of  photographs  and  illustrations 
in  Searching  for  Structure  occasionally  less 
satisfactory  than  in  the  others,  with 
Examining  Your  Environment  perhaps  best 
in  that  regard.  Directions  for  student 
activities  were  generally  clear  (although  the 
reasoning  behind  the  directions  was  made 
explicit  less  frequently  than  I would  have 
liked);  again,  directions  and  terminology  in 
Searching  for  Structure  struck  me  as  most 
likely  to  require  further  explanation  by  the 
teacher. 

In  Searching  for  Structure,  interest- 
arousal  seemed  more  frequently  to  be 
metaphorical  (‘You  are  on  a space  ship 
travelling  at  the  amazing  speed  of  27  000 
kilometres  a second’)  or  ‘gimmicky’; 
Investigations  in  Science  provided  interest 
through  a kind  of  narrative  of  inquiry; 
Examining  Your  Environment  provoked 
interest  by  exploring  a relatively  narrow 
topic  from  a variety  of  perspectives.  What 
is  ‘interesting’  varies  across  individuals, 
however,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
characterize  interest  mechanisms  across 
whole  series.  The  same  holds  true  with 
respect  to  needs  for  apparatus  and 
materials;  however,  my  general  appraisal 
would  place  Examining  Your  Environment 
as  least  demanding  of  purchased  materials 
and  equipment  and  Searching  for  Structure 
as  most  demanding. 

All  three  series  appear  designed  to  be 
consistent  with  the  Ministry  Guideline. 
Searching  for  Structure  provides  for  the 
student  lists  of  behavioral  objectives  and 
objective-referenced  self-evaluation  tests, 
features  not  present  in  the  others.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  these  are  in  terms  of 
listing,  naming,  or  defining,  and  ‘good’  test 
responses  would  constitute  a fairly  conven- 
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ECOLOGY  A 

Chortes  Hopkins 


Seorchifig  for  Structure 


tional  set  of  notes  (or  blackboard  outline), 
for  the  topic  treated.  All  series  make  an 
attempt  to  justify  the  importance  and 
relevance  of  the  subject  matter,  and  all 
provide  suggestions  for  extension  activities 
students  could  pursue  for  interest.  Too 
often  for  my  taste,  however  — particularly 
in  some  Searching  for  Structure  modules 
— the  extension  activities  consist  of 


Pollution 


finding  ‘factual’  material  in  reference 
works  or  making  collections.  I was 
concerned  that  those  activities  calling  for 
searching  reference  works  infrequently 
provide  guidance  in  conducting  an  efficient 
search  (especially  in  Searching  for  Struc- 
ture). 

Searching  for  Structure  modules  are 
particularly  comprehensive  with  regard  to 
the  basic  knowledge,  concepts,  principles, 
and  processes  of  standard  scientific  treat- 
ments of  the  selected  subject  matter; 
however,  I felt  this  comprehensiveness 
sometimes  sacrificed  depth  of  understand- 
ing (e.g.,  relationships  among  concepts) 
and  continuity  of  development.  I preferred 
the  more  limited  scope  but  in-depth 
development  of  concepts  and  processes  in 
Examining  Your  Environment. 

All  the  series  lend  themselves  to  flexible 
use  and  cross-disciplinary  study.  Searching 
for  Structure  tends  more  often  to  make 
links  between  science  and  social  issues  of 


everyday  lay  experience;  Investigations  in 
Science  seems  least  cross-disciplinary;  and 
Examining  Your  Environment  examines  a 
common  topic  from  perspectives  represent- 
ing a variety  of  disciplines. 

In  terms  of  image  of  science  presented,  I 
personally  found  Investigations  in  Science 
generally  most  appropriate,  with  Examin- 
ing Your  Environment  less  satisfactory 
because  of  the  relative  absence  of  theory 
and  of  attention  to  problems  of  evidence 
and  interpretation,  and  Searching  for 
Structure  less  satisfactory  still  for  its 
tendency  to  introduce  theory  with  minimal 
supporting  evidence  or  significant  applica- 
tion. In  both  Investigations  in  Science  and 


Mini-climates 


Examining  Your  Environment,  one  student 
activity  seemed  to  lead  naturally  into  the 
next  more  frequently  than  in  Searching  for 
Structure.  Investigations  in  Science  was 
most  explicit  in  presenting  the  logic 
underlying  the  sequence  of  activities. 

Examining  Your  Environment  is  best  at 
programming  the  development  of  inquiry 
skills,  including  experimental  design  and 
the  analysis  and  reporting  of  results. 

Several  Searching  for  Structure  units  are 
introduced  with  Dewey’s  How  We  Think 
model  as  ‘the  scientific  method,’  together 
with  a sequence  of  headings  for  reporting 
results;  but  I felt  this  approach  smacked 
too  much  of  the  traditional  ‘first  lesson’  on 
scientific  method  and  oversimplified  the 
actual  diversity  of  patterns  of  scientific 
investigation.  All  series  in  fact  illustrate 
diverse  approaches  to  inquiry,  and  all  at 
some  point  introduce  students  to  the  notion 
of  controlled  experimentation.  Only /rcvf’s- 
tigations  in  Science,  however,  gives 
significant  attention  to  how  different 
conceptions  of  a subject  matter  affect 
knowledge  and  the  growth  of  a field  of 
inquiry. 

Overall,  I judged  Investigations  in 
Science  and  Examining  Your  Environment 
to  have  significant  merits  and  few  of  the 
weaknesses  critical  at  the  elementary 
school  level;  Searching  for  Structure 
modules  have  the  merits  of  greater  subject 
matter  scope  and  a great  variety  of 
potentially  stimulating  activities;  but  the 
series  was  rated  somewhat  lower  on  a 


Astronomy 


number  of  other  criteria  than  the  other 
two. 

The  Modules 

Since  the  series  tend  to  have  different 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  present 
somewhat  different  perspectives  on  the 
nature  of  science,  I believe  one  merit  of  the 
modular  approach  is  the  possibility  of 
selecting  modules  from  several  series  in 
constructing  a program.  Moreover,  the 
approach  taken  by  a particular  series  may 
be  more  appealing  or  better  realized  for 
some  topics  than  others.  What  follows, 
then,  is  a very  brief  annotation  on 
representative  modules  from  each  series. 


VERTEBRATES 

WiHiom  M.  Sorensen 


Searching  for  Structure 


Examining  Your  Environment 
Astronomy:  Begins  with  the  problem  of 
locating  objects  in  space  and  the  mapping 
of  the  heavens  over  time.  While  the 
approach  is  likely  to  arouse  student 
interest  in  amateur  astronomy,  the  module 
does  not  go  much  into  astronomical  theory 
or  the  problems  and  methods  of  modern 
astronomy. 

The  Dandelion:  One  of  my  favorites,  this 
module  develops  several  major  methods 
and  concepts  of  ecological  inquiry  through 
studying  environmental  influences  on  the 
dandelion  and  its  influence  on  its  im- 
mediate environment.  Thorough  and 
wide-ranging  study  of  a familiar  but  narrow 
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subject  constituted  this  module’s  attraction 
for  me.  My  major  concern  was  that 
students  might  not  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance and  generality  of  what  they  were 
learning  unless  the  teacher  made  it  explicit. 

Small  Creatures:  Brought  the  procedures 
and  principles  of  biological  taxonomy  to 
life  for  me.  Studies  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  house  fly,  the  process 
of  planning  experiments,  and  ‘Soil  Ani- 
mals’ were  other  highlights. 


Trees:  Introduces  procedures  of  measure- 
ment, estimation,  and  botanical  classi- 
fication at  the  other  end  of  the  size 
spectrum  from  Small  Creatures.  Grafting 
and  the  concept  of  symbiosis  are  other 
features.  I didn’t  feel  this  module  hung 
together  as  well  as  others  in  the  series. 

The  Senses:  while  this  topic  may  well  have 
been  studied  in  earlier  grades,  the  student 
will  likely  find  much  here  that  is  new  and 
interesting. 

Investigations  in  Science  — 

A Modular  Approach 
Asphalt  Jungle:  This  module  approaches 
ecology  through  the  schoolyard,  making 
the  problem  of  out-of-classroom  study 
somewhat  easier  to  manage.  One  criticism 
is  the  tendency  to  provide  conceptual  or 
explanatory  material  in  advance  of  student 
inquiries;  another  is  the  relatively  weak 
treatment  of  ecological  niche.  Generally  a 
good  introduction  to  the  subject,  however. 

Bubbles  to  Batteries:  A treatment  of  static 
and  current  electricity,  this  module  covers 
a fairly  broad  range  of  concepts  and 
experimental  procedures.  Many  interesting 
student  activities  require  very  little  in  the 
way  of  expensive  equipment.  I was 
disappointed,  however,  to  see  theory 
introduced  in  some  cases  without  support- 
ing evidence  or  further  applications  to  be 
made  by  students;  and  I was  disappointed 
that  early  investigators  were  introduced 
more  for  curiosity  value  than  to  provide 
insight  into  the  thought  processes  of 
scientific  inquiry. 

Green  Power:  Another  of  my  favorites,  this 
module  integrates  active  inquiries  by 


students  with  excerpts  from  research  by 
investigators  such  as  Priestley,  an  ap- 
proach that  treats  early  inquiries  in  the 
field  with  respect.  The  focus  is  on  the 
relationship  between  plants  and  the  atmos- 
phere, with  both  controlled  experimenta- 
tion and  structure/function  relationships 
explored  as  methods  suitable  for  answering 
different  kinds  of  problems. 

Mini  Things:  This  unit  follows  a pattern 
much  like  Green  Power  with  a focus  on 
microscope  inquiries.  Cell  structures,  sub- 
stances, and  processes  constitute  the  main 
subject  matters.  Another  highly  recom- 
mended unit. 

Searching  for  Structure 
Ecology:  The  broadest  in  scope  of  the 
ecological  focus  units,  this  module  intro- 
duces many  of  the  main  concepts  and 
methods  of  the  field.  Because  of  that 
scope,  there  appear  to  be  greater  demands 
for  equipment  and  field  trips.  I objected  to 
the  final  section’s  emphasis  on  modem 
man  as  destroyer  (with  industry  the  major 
villain),  because  it  seemed  designed  to 
arouse  emotions  without  providing  stu- 
dents with  effective  means  to  do  much 
about  the  complex  problem  of  safeguarding 
the  environment. 


HEAT  AND  MAGNETISM 

iohn  D Royes 


Searching  for  Structure 


Heat  and  Magnetism:  I didn’t  see  any 
particular  reason  for  combining  these 
topics  in  one  module.  Generally,  a 
well-done  conventional  treatment  of  the 
topics,  marred  (in  my  view)  by  unsubstan- 
tiated and  unimaginative  use  of  theory. 

Invertebrates:  Spans  the  major  taxonomi- 
cal  groupings  from  protozoans  to  insects. 

Rocks,  Minerals,  and  Fossils:  Comprehen- 
sively treats  a popular  grade  7 and  8 topic, 
using  many  Canadian  examples.  It  might 
be  difficult  to  avoid  getting  bogged  down  in 
terminology,  however,  despite  a treatment 
that  sometimes  oversimplifies  the  subject 
matter.  The  idea  of  field  trips  through 
photographs  was  good,  though  I found  that 
more  direction  in  interpreting  the  photo- 
graphs would  have  been  helpful. 

Solids,  Liquids,  and  Gases:  Deals  with 
changes  of  state,  solutions,  air,  and 


chemical  changes.  Students  might  find 
some  of  the  activities  a bit  mystical,  as 
when  the  change  in  water  level  in  a test 
tube  containing  damp  steel  wool  is  used  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the 
air.  The  student  seems  to  be  expected  to 
rely  on  the  text’s  (or  teacher’s)  interpreta- 
tion of  the  observations.  Most  introductory 
treatments  of  chemistry  suffer  this  defect, 
however. 

Vertebrates:  Requires  a considerable  vari- 
ety of  animals  for  study.  The  stress  on 
adaptations  throughout  provides  some 
unity;  however,  I suspect  the  sequence  of 
activities  would  make  more  sense  to  a 
zoologist  than  to  students. 

Conclusion 

A number  of  these  modules  attempt 
something  relatively  novel,  being  neither 
condensed  textbooks  nor  expanded  chap- 
ters from  survey  textbooks.  The  attitudes 
toward  science  and  the  understandings  of 
science  these  modules  engender  may  well 
surpass  what  was  achieved  either  by  the 
technological  and  fact-cramming  approach 
of  the  fifties  or  by  the  structure-of-the- 
disciplines  sophistication  of  the  sixties. 

Materials: 

Examining  Your  Environment  (Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada  Ltd.) 

An  Introduction  for  Teachers  — $1.56;  12 
student  texts  — $3.60  each;  teacher’s  guide 
for  each  text  — $1.56 

Searching  for  Structure  (Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston  of  Canada  Ltd.) 

Overview  Teacher’s  Manual  — $1.20;  19 
student  texts  — $3.60  each;  teacher’s  guide 
for  each  text  — $1.56. 

Note:  In  the  above  two  series,  packages  of 
6 student  texts  can  be  purchased  at  the 
reduced  price  of  $19.95. 

Investigations  in  Science  — A Modular 
Approach  (John  Wiley  and  Sons  Canada, 
Limited) 

8 student  texts  — $3.95  each;  teacher 
editions  of  texts  — $4.76. 


ROCKS.  MINERALS.  AND  FOSSILS 

J.  Robert  Jones 
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Enquete  des  parents  deleves 
de  lecole  primaire 
Gabr ielle  Roy  de  Toronto 


Nsang  O’Khan  Kabwasa 

Departement  de  l’Education  des  Adultes,  IEPO 

Septembre  1975.  La  premiere  ecole 
primaire  publique  de  langue  fran?aise 
ouvrait  ses  portes  a Toronto  dans  la  vieille 
batisse  centenaire  sise  19  rue  de  Sackville. 
D’abord  sans  nom  les  parents  ainsi  que  les 
eleves  dans  un  exercice  democratique  ont 
choisi  le  nom  de  l’ecole  en  hommage  a 
l’ecrivain  canadienne  fran?aise  Gabrielle 
Roy. 

L’ecole  primaire  Gabrielle  Roy  est  une 
ecole  primaire  reservee  aux  enfants  habi- 
tant la  ville  de  Toronto.  L’enseignement  y 
est  donne  entierement  en  franfais  de  la 
matemelle  en  classe  de  huitieme.  L’ecole 
est  publique  et  non  separee.  Elle  est  de 
langue  fran?aise  et  non  d’ immersion.  Cette 
distinction  donne  a I’ecole  Gabrielle  Roy 
un  caractere  particulier  pour  la  ville  de 
Toronto,  quoique  non  unique  dans  le  cadre 
de  l’organisation  scolaire  de  la  province 
d’Ontario. 

En  effet,  depuis  1968,  le  ministere  de 
1’ Education  a cree  plusieurs  ecoles  secon- 
daires  de  langue  fran^aise  dans  diverses 
regions  de  l’Ontario.  Cependant,  on  le  sait, 
la  majorite  des  ecoles  primaires  de  langue 
fran^aise  sont  des  ecoles  separees 
catholiques  romaines.  Elies  servent  prin- 
cipalement  les  families  que  sont  a des  rares 
exceptions  pres,  de  religion  catholique 
romaine  et  fran?aises  canadiennes. 

Toronto  possede  egalement  un  reseau 
d’ecoles  dites  d’immersion  et  des  ecoles 
privees.  L’  ecole  Gabrielle  Roy  se  distin- 
gue des  autres  ecoles  en  ce  qu’elle  est 
publique  et  sert  une  population  heterogene. 

L’ecole  fut  fondee  en  septembre  1975 
(date  de  la  premiere  rentree  scolaire). 
Durant  cette  premiere  annee  scolaire 
1975/76,  162  eleves  etaient  inscrits  dans  les 
diverses  classes  allant  du  jardin  d’enfants  a 
la  septieme.  Durant  cette  premiere  annee  la 
plupart  de  classes  combinaient  deux 
niveaux  avec  un  seul  enseignant  — ceci  du 
a I’exiguite  des  locaux.  Les  combinaisons 
etaient  les  suivantes:  premiere/deuxieme; 
deuxieme/troisieme;  quatrieme/cinquieme; 
sixieme/septieme. 

Quel  genre  de  families  ont  envoye  leurs 
enfants  a cette  ecole?  Pourquoi  ont-elles 
pris  cette  decision?  Sont-elles  satisfaites  de 
cette  experience?  Quelle  type  d’education 
veulent-elles  pour  leurs  enfants? 


Les  reponses  a ces  questions  et  d’autres 
de  ce  genre  ont  pu  etre  donnees  par  les 
resultats  d’une  enquete  menee  en  juin 
1976.  L’enquete  a ete  menee  pour  le 
compte  de  1’ Association  des  parents 
d’eleves  de  l’ecole  publique  Gabrielle  Roy. 
Enqueteur  et  chercheur  a l’lnstitut 
d’etudes  pedagogiques  de  l’Ontario,  je  suis 
aussi  parent  membre  de  1’ Association.  Mes 
trois  filles,  agees  de  8,  9,  et  10  ans  sont 
eleves  a 1’ ecole  Gabrielle  Roy  respective- 
ment  en  classe  de  troisieme,  quatrieme  et 
cinquieme. 

Nouvellement  arrives  a Toronto,  et 
francophones  (je  suis  du  Zaire),  ma  femme 
et  moi-meme  avons  prefere  envoyer  nos 
enfants  dans  une  ecole  qui  fut  publique  et 
multiculturelle  et  de  langue  fran?aise, 
plutot  qu’a  une  ecole  anglaise  ou  fran$aise 
separee.  Nos  ressources  ne  permettaient 
pas  de  considerer  une  ecole  privee. 

Contrairement  a d’autres  ecoles 
primaires  qui  sont  generalement  com- 
munautaires,  l’ecole  Gabrielle  Roy  dessert 
plusieurs  communautes  de  la  ville  de 
Toronto.  En  1975/76,  100%  des  enfants 
arrivaient  a l’ecole  en  autobus  scolaire, 
etant  donne  qu’ils  ne  residaient  pas  a une 
distance  leur  permettant  de  venir  a l’ecole 
a pied.  Pour  la  rentree  1976/77,  sur  les  262 
enfants,  un  seul  vient  a pied  a l’ecole.  II  va 
de  soi  que  les  parents  doivent  avoir  de 
raisons  fondamentales  solides  pour  avoir 
choisi  l’ecole  Gabrielle  Roy  pour  y envoyer 
leurs  enfants. 

Je  suis  candidat  au  doctorat  au  Centre  de 
recherches  pour  le  developpement  interna- 
tional et  en  conge  d'etudes  de  la  Commis- 
sion economique  des  Nations  Unies  pour 
l’Afrique.  L’un  des  cours  que  je  suivais 
1’annee  demiere  avait  trait  a la 
methodologie  de  recherche  empirique.  J’ai 
pu  etre  en  mesure  d’appliquer  certains  des 
principes  discutes  dans  ce  cours  en  menant 
ce  petit  projet  de  recherche  d’interet 
particulier  a 1’ Association  des  parents,  au 
directeur  et  aux  enseignants  de  l’ecole 
publique  Gabrielle  Roy. 

L’elaboration  de  la  recherche  n’etait  pas 
compliquee.  Elle  fut  mise  au  point  en  trois 
etapes. 

Le  premier  brouillon  des  questions  fut 
prepare  par  l’enqueteur.  II  fut  modifie  par 
le  Comite  des  parents  qui  y ajouta  des 


questions  concemant  l’Association.  La 
demiere  modification  fut  apportee  par  la 
direction  de  l’ecole  qui  y inclut  les  points 
pouvant  lui  donner  une  appreciation  des 
parents  sur  l’administration  et  1‘organisa- 
tion  presentes  et  futures  de  l’ecole. 

Le  questionnaire  ainsi  etabli  fut  envoye 
aux  120  families  dont  les  enfants  etudiaient 
a l’ecole  Gabrielle  Roy.  Ce  sont  les  enfants 
qui  portaient  le  questionnaire  chez  eux. 

Une  lettre  de  presentation  accompagnait  le 
questionnaire  expliquant  l’objectif  de  l’en- 
quete  et  le  fait  que  le  chercheur  etait  une 
membre  de  1’ Association  et  aussi  cher- 
cheur a 1’IEPO.  La  lettre  etait  personnels 
et  signee  par  le  President  de  1’ Association 
d’alors.  L’objectif  etait  brievement  resume 
par  ce  paragraphe:  ‘Votre  Association  a 
cru  bon  d’entreprendre  une  enquete  sur 
elle-meme  et  connaitre  ses  membres,  ce 
qui  les  a decide  a envoyer  leurs  enfants  a 
cette  ecole  et  ce  que  les  membres  pensent 
en  general  de  1’ Association  et  du  pro- 
gramme de  l’ecole.’ 

Les  parents  furent  assures  que  leur 
commentaires  seraient  traites  de  fa?on 
confidentielle  et  que  le  rapport  serait  de 
nature  gene  rale  et  qu’en  aucune  maniere  il 
ne  serait  possible  d'identifier  ni  parents,  ni 
enfants. 

Les  parents  furent  informes  que  les 
resultats  de  l’etude  leur  seraient  disponi- 
bles  par  l’entremise  de  l’Association. 

Afin  de  garantir  l’anonymat  et  d'encou- 
rager  les  parents  a exprimer  librement  leurs 
impressions,  une  enveloppe  deja  affranchie 
a 1’adresse  du  chercheur  a 1’IEPO  etait 
annexee.  Ceci  avait  pour  objet  de  reduire 
l’embarras  que  pourrait  avoir  certains 
parents  d’envoyer  les  reponses  par  leurs 
enfants,  les  faisant  ainsi  passer  par  l’en- 
tremise  de  l’enseignant  et  la  direction  de 
l’ecole,  et  enfin  a l’enqueteur.  L’inclusion 
d’un  timbre  postal  avait  ete  prevue  afin  que 
les  parents  n’encourent  aucun  cout  autre 
que  le  temps  necessaire  a completer  le 
questionnaire.  Ainsi  les  parents  ont  pu 
envoyer  les  reponses  directement  a 
1’IEPO. 

Bien  que  l’ecole  primaire  Gabrielle  Roy 
est  de  langue  fran$aise,  elle  admet  aussi 
dans  les  premieres  classes  et  particuliere- 
ment  en  matemelles,  des  enfants  ne  parlant 
pas  ffan9ais.  Par  voie  de  consequence  Ton 
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ne  pouvait  s’attendre  a ce  que  tous  les 
parents  soient  francophones.  Ainsi  le 
questionnaire  et  la  lettre  de  presentation 
furent  rediges  en  fran?ais  et  en  anglais.  En 
fait,  la  meme  information  etait  reproduite 
sur  la  meme  page  au  recto  en  anglais  et  au 
verso  en  fran?ais.  Cette  procedure  permet- 
tait  au  parent  de  repondre  dans  la  langue 
de  son  choix. 

Un  questionnaire  par  famille  seulement 
devait  etre  envoye  quel  que  soit  le  nombre 
de  parents  ou  d’enfants. 

Les  questionnaires  furent  envoyes  en 
juin.  Un  delai  de  deux  mois  fut  aloue  pour 
la  cloture  et  le  debut  de  l’analyse  de 
reponses.  Soixante  et  onze  questionnaires 
(environ  60%)  furent  completes  et  ren- 
voyes  a l’enqueter.  Ceci  est  un  tres 
grand  taux  de  reponses  aux  documents 
envoyes  a domicile  par  le  canal  des  eleves. 

Le  format  du  questionnaire  etait  essen- 
tiellement  des  donnees  a choix  multiple, 
mais  il  y avait  quelques  variantes.  Le 
premier  groupe  de  questions  etait  de  nature 
generate  et  familiale,  le  deuxieme  groupe 
se  rapportait  a 1’ Association  des  parents  et 
a l’organisation  de  l’ecole,  la  troisieme 
serie  de  questions  avait  trait  au  domaine 
d’etudes,  et  une  demiere  serie  de  questions 
se  rapportait  a 1’ attitude  envers  la  culture 
fran£aise. 

Comme  dit  plus  haut,  les  premieres 
questions  concemaient  l’entite  familiale. 
Ainsi  en  ce  qui  conceme  le  lieu  de 
residence,  utilisant  l’axe  Yonge/Bloor, 
nous  trouvons  une  distribution  presque 
harmonieuse  quant  a la  provenance  des 
eleves:  13%  proviennent  de  la  region  nord, 
4%  de  l’ouest,  17%  de  Test,  18%  du  centre, 
et  13%  d’ailleurs.  La  plupart  des  parents 
semblent  etre  de  residents  permanents  a 
leur  presente  adresse  — seulement  23%  ont 
indique  un  sejour  de  moins  de  deux  ans. 

Les  parents  sont-ils  de  nationalite 
canadienne?  Plus  de  la  majorite  — 64%  de 
families  — ont  les  deux  parents  de 
nationalite  canadienne,  31%  indiquent  que 
l’un  des  parents  est  Canadien  ou  immigrant 
re?u.  La  proportion  des  etrangers  est 
negligible  (0.06%). 

Mais  si  Ton  considere  l’origine  ethnique 
(ou  nationale)  des  parents,  Ton  s’apergoit 
alors  de  la  particularity  de  l’ecole  Gabrielle 
Roy,  qui  la  diffeerencie  des  autres  ecoles 
primaires  fran?aises  subsidises  de  l’On- 
tario:  30%  des  repondants  ont  indique  que 
l’un  des  parents  ou  les  deux  sont 
autrichien,  chechoslovaque,  portugais, 
fran9ais,  anglais,  hollandais,  allemand, 
ukrainien,  suedois,  americain,  rhodesien, 
hongrois,  latvien,  russe,  antillais,  zai'rois, 
indien. 

L’on  aurait  pu  s’attendre  a ce  que  les 
parents  exprimant  leur  origine  ethnique 
indiquent  le  fran^ais  comme  langue  mater- 
nelle,  mais  beaucoup  ne  l’ont  pas  fait.  II  est 
par  contre  significatif  de  constater  que  des 
70  questionnaires  renvoyes  au  chercheur, 
61,  soit  87%,  furent  completes  en  anglais, 
bien  que  les  parents  avaient  libre  choix 
entre  l’anglais  et  le  fran^ais. 

Ceci  nous  amene  a considerer  langue  du 


foyer.  A la  question  de  la  langue  parlee 
dans  le  foyer,  seulement  3 families  ont 
declare  que  le  frangais  est  la  seule  langue 
parlee  a la  maison,  28  (40%)  indiquent 
l’usage  des  deux  langues  (fran?ais  et 
anglais).  L’on  peut  ainsi  conclure  que  dans 
plus  de  la  moitie  des  families,  le  fran^ais 
n’est  pas  la  langue  usuelle.  Pourquoi  des 
lors,  ces  parents  ont-ils  choisi  d’envoyer 
leurs  enfants  dans  une  ecole  fran?aise? 
L’interet  a la  langue  et  culture  fran?aises, 
suggere  par  le  fait  d’avoir  reside  dans  un 
pays,  territoire  ou  region  de  langue 
frangaise  est  pertinent  a cet  egard:  65%  des 
repondants  indiquent  avoir  vecu  dans  une 
region  francophone  — la  proportion 
d’eux  qui  ont  vecu  au  Quebec  ou  dans 
d’autres  regions  francophones  du  Canada 
etait  d’environ  3/s,  les  autres  2ls  ayant 
reside  dans  des  pays  francophones 
d’outre-mer. 

Je  vous  citerai  quelques  raisons  du  choix 
de  cette  ecole  par  les  parents: 

Pour  sauvegarder  la  langue  et  la  culture 
matemelle. 

Pour  que  mon  enfant  puisse  apprendre 
le  fran^ais,  elle  a des  cousins  et  j’ai 
beaucoup  d’amis  fran^ais. 

Because  we  feel  a bilingual  (or 
preferably  multilingual)  education  to  be 
vastly  superior  to  a unilingual  one. 
Since  Canada  has  2 official  languages. 
I’d  like  my  children  to  learn  them  both, 
especially  if  it  helps  to  keep  Quebec  in 
Canada. 

Une  autre  raison  est  l’existence  des 
families  mixtes  ou  l’un  des  parents  est 
francophone:  21  (ou  30%)  families  repon- 
dent  a ce  critere. 

La  plupart  de  families  (84%)  comporte 
deux  parents  — il  n’y  a que  1 1 cas  de 
families  a parent  unique  (16%).  L’ecole 
etant  publique  — sans  frais  — est  done 
ouverte  aux  parents  a revenu  modique, 
contrairement  aux  ecoles  privees.  En  ce 
qui  conceme  les  revenus,  24%  ont  un  • 
revenu  d’au  moins  $15  000  par  an,  25% 
gagnent  entre  $15  000  et  $20  000  par  an. 

Un  grand  nombre  de  families  (49%)  ont  un 
revenu  de  $20  000  ou  plus  par  an.  Ceci 
s’explique  du  fait  que  dans  plusieurs  des 
families  les  deux  parents  ont  un  emploi 
remunere.  En  effet,  33  sur  les  64  meres 
(soit  52%)  ont  indique  qu’elles  ont  une 
occupation  hors  du  foyer  — les  occupa- 
tions sont  diverses:  infirmiere,  secretaire, 
enseignante,  artiste,  medecin,  assistante 
sociale,  administrateur,  astrologue,  etc. 

Les  occupations  des  peres  sont  aussi 
diverses:  fonctionnaire,  artiste,  menuisier, 
avocat,  medecin,  chercheur,  etudiant, 
reporter,  professeur  d’universite,  direc- 
teur,  architecte,  ingenieur,  typographe,  etc. 
Il  ne  semble  pas  avoir  une  concentration 
dans  une  occupation  quelconque.  Ceci 
peut  s’expliquer  du  fait  que  l’ecole  n’est 
pas  communautaire. 

Les  ages  des  parents  varient  entre  moins 
de  30  (20%)  a plus  de  45  (18%),  mais  la 
majorite  etait  entre  30  et  35  pour  les  meres 
et  36  et  40  pour  les  peres. 

Parce  que  l’ecole  Gabrielle  Roy  etait 


dans  sa  premiere  annee  au  moment  de 
l’enquete,  il  fut juge  pertinent  de  connaitre 
le  genre  d’ecole  frequentee  anterieurement 
par  les  enfants.  Les  quatre  categories 
d’ecole  etant:  fran^aise  privee,  fran?aise 
separee,  frangaise  immersion,  anglaise. 

La  majorite  (66%)  provenait  des  ecoles 
anglaises.  Ceux  ayant  ete  dans  des  ecoles 
utilisant  le  frangais  representaient  15  cas 
(21%),  dont  6 ont  frequente  les  ecoles 
privees,  4 les  ecoles  separees  et  5 les 
ecoles  d’immersion. 

L’ecole  etant  publique  la  question  de 
religion  ne  devrait  pas  etre  posee.  Mais 
sachant  l’existence  d’un  circuit  d’en- 
seignement  subsidie  catholique,  la  perti- 
nence de  la  religion  devient  evidente.  Le 
grand  nombre  de  families  sont  de  religion 
protestante  (42%),  31%  indiquent  aucune 
affiliation  religieuse.  Les  catholiques  re- 
presented 18%  de  families.  Cinq  families 
appartiennent  a d’autres  religions  (non 
Chretiennes). 

Pensez-vous  avoir  pris  une  bonne  deci- 
sion en  envoyant  votre  enfant  a cette 
ecole?  Il  n’y  a eu  qu’un  cas  de  regret  — de 
ne  pouvoir  aider  l’enfant  dans  ses  etudes: 
99%  sont  d’avis  favorable.  Trois  cas 
indiquent  que  leur  voisin  ou  parents  n’ont 
pas  partage  leur  idee  d’envoyer  les  enfants 
dans  une  ecole  frangaise. 

Comment  ont-ils  su  l’existence  de 
l’ecole?  48%  par  le  circulaire  du  conseil 
scolaire,  un  grand  nombre  par  les  amis, 
35%.  La  presse  a contribue  pour  18%  de 
cas. 

La  plupart  des  parents  sont  satisfaits  par 
l’ecole  et  la  recommanderaient  volontiers 
aux  amis.  Tous,  sauf  un,  pensent  y garder 
leurs  enfants  l’annee  prochaine.  Le  cas 
negatif  est  du  au  changement  de  residence. 
Les  autres  reservations  sont  d’ordre 
materiel  (par  exemple  le  manque  de 
gymnase,  et  les  doubles  classes). 

Il  est  interessant  de  savoir  que  l’ad- 
ministration  de  l’ecole,  pour  la  deuxieme 
rentree,  a fait  construire  des  nouvelles 
salles  de  classe  (diminuant  ainsi  les  classes 
doubles)  et  a pris  des  arrangements  pour 
organiser  un  programme  de  sports. 

En  ce  qui  conceme  l’Association,  les 
parents  sont  satisfaits  a 84%  de  cas.  Elle 
merite,  au  dire  de  certains,  un  ‘A’  pour 
effort. 

Un  resume  des  resultats  de  l’enquete  a 
ete  soumis  a l’ecole  et  au  Comite  executif 
de  l’Association.  Pour  l’ecole,  ce  rapport 
revele  les  attentes  des  parents  et  les 
souhaits  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  autrement 
exprimer.  Pour  1’ Association,  l’enquete  est 
un  moyen  de  stimuler  les  discussions  d’une 
fagon  constructive.  Il  serait  fort  souhaita- 
ble  que  d’autres  associations  fassent  des 
enquetes  pareilles  pour  mieux  connaitre  les 
opinions  de  leurs  membres,  car  souvent 
par  faute  de  temps,  beaucoup  ne  partici- 
pent  pas  aux  reunions  de  l’association. 

J’ai  voulu  ici  vous  livrer  une  idee  de 
methode  et  de  genre  de  recherches  dans  le 
cadre  du  developpement  des  institutions 
d’education. 
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(Left)  George  Meisner , teacher  in  charge  of  Meadowbrook  Public  School  Beekeepers  ’ Club,  removes  a comb  for  inspection  while 
a student  pacifies  the  bees  with  smoke.  (Right)  Students  open  up  the  next  hive  on  their  own;  the  student  on  the  right  is  holding 
strips  of  burlap,  used  as  a fuel  in  the  bellows-like  smoking  apparatus. 


Beekeeping  and  The  Basics' 


Many  teachers  will  tell  you  that  listening  is 
the  first  basic  skill  students  must  master. 

When  I visited  their  hives  last  fall, 
members  of  the  Meadowbrook  Public 
School  Beekeepers'  Club  were  the  best 
‘listeners’  I had  ever  met.  They  all  knew 
that  if  they  didn’t  listen  and  follow 
directions  there  was  a very  good  chance 
they  would  be  stung  (as  I was!). 

‘Very  well,  but  how  can  beekeeping 
reinforce  basic  skills,  and  why  beekeeping 
anyway?’  I can  hear  you  ask. 

The  ‘why’  is  quite  simple.  When 
teachers  at  Meadowbrook  Public  School  in 
Newmarket  were  asked  what  skills  they 
could  contribute  to  an  elective  program, 
primary  teacher  George  Meisener  recalled 

I that  he  had  kept  bees  as  a teenager.  His 
proposal  for  a beekeepers’  club  was 
welcomed  by  principal  Terry  Gray,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1975  things  got  under  way. 

A teacher  from  a neighboring  school  who 
keeps  bees  himself  was  invited  to  the 
school  and  gave  a talk  on  keeping  bees  to 
grade  6,  7,  and  8 students  as  part  of  their 
science  program.  Interest  was  high,  and  so 
the  club  was  formally  proposed  to  the 
students.  Teachers  were  interviewed  to 


confirm  that  prospective  members  could 
afford  to  miss  an  hour  of  classroom  time 
per  week  and  that  they  were  considered 
cooperative  and  able  to  work  well  with  a 
group.  The  amount  of  work  involved  was 
stressed  to  the  students,  and  they  had  to  be 
committed  to  the  project  and  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  effort. 

After  eliminating  anyone  who  in  the  past 
had  shown  an  allergic  reation  to  insect  or 
bee  stings,  the  project  finally  involved  22 
students.  Parents’  approval  was  obtained, 
and  a tuition  fee  of  $15  agreed  upon, 
payable  in  three  instalments. 

Then  came  ‘the  basics.’ 

With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  two 
master  teachers  of  science,  club  members 
began  a comprehensive  research  program. 
They  wrote  letters  to  various  organizations 
and  institutions  asking  for  booklets  and 
other  information  about  beekeeping.  All 
letters  of  course  had  to  be  legible  and  free 
from  grammatical  and  spelling  errors. 

Multiple  copies  of  a paperback  book 
entitled  Starting  Right  with  Bees  were 
purchased,  and  students  read  and  studied 
this  carefully. 

Students  were  given  detailed  written 
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research  hints.  Working  in  teams  of  two, 
they  had  to  consult  the  index  and  table  of 
contents  in  Starting  Right  with  Bees.  Then 
they  were  directed  to  the  school  library 
and  were  able  to  have  One  magazine,  one 
pamphlet,  and  one  book  per  team  per  week 
from  the  club  collection. 

In  addition,  they  were  reminded  to 
consult  the  card  catalogue,  the  school 
librarian,  and  the  encyclopedias,  as  well  as 
the  local  public  library.  They  did  some  of 
the  research  during  the  one-hour  elective 
period  each  Wednesday,  but  the  balance 
was  done  after  school. 

One  or  both  partners  were  responsible 
for  recording  the  data  on  the  topic  assigned 
to  them.  In  evaluating  data,  students  were 
to  bear  in  mind  the  question  ‘How  will  this 
help  us  in  operating  our  hives?'  Each  paper 
was  then  submitted  to  Mr.  Meisener,  who 
checked  its  content,  spelling,  and  gram- 
mar. Once  it  was  approved,  students  were 
shown  how  to  copy  it  on  a stencil,  and 
sufficient  copies  were  prepared  for  each 
beekeeper. 

Papers  were  prepared  in  proper  research 
style,  listing  the  name,  author,  and 
publisher  of  books  or  pamphlets  from 


York  County  Board  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  receive  jars  of  honey  from  two 
members  of  the  Beekeepers  ’Club. 


which  information  was  obtained. 

Oral  reports  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes’ 
duration  were  then  made  to  the  whole  club, 
accompanied  by  whatever  display,  charts, 
or  pictures  the  team  had  acquired.  Other 
club  members  asked  questions. 

The  oral  presentations  were  made  in  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  elective  periods 
during  February  and  March  in  1976. 

The  papers  were  then  collected  in 
binders  and  added  to  the  expanding 
collection  of  beekeeping  literature,  which 
by  now  occupied  two  shelves  in  the  school 
library.  From  these  sources  was  devised  a 
stringent  three-page  safety  test  that  all  club 
members  were  required  to  pass  before  they 
could  go  near  any  live  bees. 

During  the  winter,  students  also  purch- 
ased equipment  and  constructed  two  hives, 
working  in  nearby  homes.  In  early  spring 
they  obtained  permission  to  install  the 
hives  on  a farm  just  north  of  Newmarket. 

In  early  May  two  packets  of  bees  were 
installed,  25  000  in  all.  Two  more  operating 
hives  were  bought  locally. 

All  this  meant  a constant  outflow  of 
funds.  The  chronic  shortage  impelled  club 
members  into  fund-raising  activities.  An 
afternoon  movie  show  and  sale  of  pop 
cleared  $130,  which  kept  the  club  solvent 
for  a time. 

During  May  and  June  the  hives  were 
inspected  Wednesday  afternoons  from  2 to 
5.  Students  tended  the  bees  in  groups. 
Working  in  pairs,  each  student  saw  that  his 
or  her  partner  was  safely  dressed,  with  a 
helmet  and  net  tied  securely  under  the 
arms  and  around  the  waist,  long  rubber 
gloves,  and  elastic  bands  around  ankles 
and  forearms  to  prevent  wandering  bees 
from  crawling  up  pant  legs  or  sleeves. 

Under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  teacher, 
students  carefully  opened  the  hives,  after 
first  smoking  the  inhabitants  into  compara- 
tive quiescence.  Queen  bee  cells  were 
identified  and  removed  as  required  and 
honey  production  noted. 

Another  Meadowbrook  teacher,  Gordon 
Wells,  had  been  pressed  into  service  earlier 
and  assisted  Mr.  Meisener  and  the  club 
members.  The  two  master  teachers,  Gor- 
don Penrose  and  Donovan  Olds,  continued 
their  support  of  the  club  and  along  with 
several  parents  took  turns  driving  students 
to  and  from  the  hives. 

At  all  times  when  students  were  working 
with  the  bees,  an  adult  remained  in  a car 
up  at  the  farmhouse  ready  to  rush  to  the 
hospital  with  anyone  who  had  a bad 
reaction  from  a bee  sting.  The  hospital  was 
about  an  eight-minute  drive  away,  and  only 
one  student  had  to  make  the  trip,  but  he 
had  largely  recovered  by  the  time  he  got 
there. 

During  July  and  August,  Mr.  Meisener 
made  weekly  trips  to  the  hives,  assisted  by 
any  club  members  who  were  in  town.  Mr. 
Wells  located  three  more  operating  hives 
for  sale,  together  with  a quantity  of 
equipment,  which  the  club  was  able  to 
purchase  for  $100.  In  late  August,  five 


queen  bees  were  replaced  with  younger 
stock. 

In  mid-September,  students  removed 
surplus  honey  from  the  hives,  and  on 
September  18  club  members  spent  the 
entire  day  at  Mr.  Wells’s  home  extracting, 
bottling,  and  labelling  their  honey. 

The  reward  for  their  year’s  labor  was 
about  150  pounds  of  honey,  which  sold 
rapidly  at  $1.25  for  a one^pound  jar.  The 
club  broke  even  on  its  first  year’s 
operation. 

An  inventory  of  supplies  and  equipment 
was  made  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
new  members  were  admitted  to  the  club 
after  having  passed  the  safety  test. 

When  I visited  the  hives  with  club 
members  in  early  October,  the  hives  were 
being  inspected  to  check  for  disease  and  to 
see  how  much  honey  was  being  stored  so 
that  the  members  would  know  when  to 
begin  winter  feeding  of  sugar  syrup. 

Having  watched  the  hives  opened  and 
taken  pictures  at  a respectful  distance,  I 
went  back  up  the  hill  to  chat  with  Mr. 

Wells  and  club  members  who  had  already 
done  their  chores  for  the  day.  I then 
foolishly  returned  to  the  site  of  the  hives 
minus  my  protective  clothing  and  at  a time 
when  the  bees  were  in  a state  of 
smouldering  resentment.  Mr.  Meisener 
quickly  advised  me  to  leave,  and  I did  so, 
but  too  late!  I was  stung  at  the  back  of  my 
head.  Students  were  uniformly  sympathetic 
to  my  plight.  ‘It  really  does  hurt  the  first 
time,’  said  one  young  veteran  and  offered 
to  help  remove  the  stinger.  The  group  then 
waited  politely  until  it  was  evident  that  I 
was  not  suffering  an  allergic  reaction, 
before  going  home  with  their  driver. 

I drove  Mr.  Meisener  back  to  the  school 
with  his  several  boxes  of  paraphernalia, 
wondering  out  loud  if  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  an  Information  Officer  to 
ask  for  danger  pay. 

Several  members  of  the  Beekeepers’ 

Club  attended  the  October  12  meeting  of 
the  York  County  Board  of  Education. 

They  made  a slide  presentation  showing 
the  activities  of  the  club  over  the  past  year. 
One  student,  Andy  Kveps,  made  a 
statesmanlike  speech  to  the  Board  relating 
the  benefit  students  had  received  from 
their  activities,  and  small  jars  of  honey 
were  presented  to  the  chairman  and 


vice-chairman  of  the  Board  and  to  the 
director  of  education. 

It  was  one  of  the  rare  and  pleasant 
occasions  when  school  trustees  were  able 
to  receive  firsthand  confirmation  that  the 
school  system  they  had  labored  over  was 
turning  out  students  of  high  quality,  in 
spite  of  countless  newspaper  articles  to  the 
contrary. 

During  November,  club  members  con- 
tinued to  check  their  hives  and  built  a 
fence  for  wind  protection.  Parents  were 
invited  to  a Bee  Keeping  Parents  Night  on 
November  25. 

December  1 was  the  end  of  the  club’s 
fiscal  year.  Books  were  balanced  and  plans 
made  for  the  future.  The  first  budget  for 
1977  was  considered  on  December  8 and  a 
final  budget  set  December  15. 

Throughout  the  winter,  new  club  mem- 
bers are  continuing  their  own  research, 
while  former  members  are  digging  deeper, 
among  other  things  contacting  universities 
that  are  doing  research  on  bees. 

The  project  is  also  expected  to  be  a 
springboard  to  other  related  areas  of 
science  for  students  who  are  interested.  A 
pollination  study,  a plant  chamber  to  grow 
different  varieties  of  flowers,  experiments 
with  artificial  pollination  of  tomatoes  — 
these  are  just  some  of  the  possibilities. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  project  was 
carefully  designed  not  only  to  give  students 
an  opportunity  to  polish  their  basic  skills  of 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  but  also  to  motivate  them  to 
high  standards.  Upon  their  listening  and 
reading  depended  not  only  their  own  safety 
but  the  viability  of  the  entire  enterprise. 
Without  careful  computation  they  could 
have  ended  up  not  only  failing  to  make  a 
profit  but  losing  money  they  had  worked 
hard  to  earn. 

In  addition,  these  students  showed 
themselves  to  be  enthusiastic  and  happy 
about  their  education  in  general  and  their 
own  school  in  particular.  Their  relation- 
ships with  their  teachers  and  with  each 
other  were  friendly  and  open.  They 
listened  to  their  teachers  — and  to  me  — 
with  respect  and  showed  consideration  for 
others. 

Are  these  students  (and  teachers)  excep- 
tional? 

Possibly.  But  I prefer  to  think  otherwise. 
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The  following  letter  is  in  response  to  the 
article  ‘Duty  of  Care:  The  Gary  Thornton 
Case,'  which  appeared  in  Orbit  32  ( April 
1976).  A major  issue  in  the  case  involved 
the  determination  of  liability  for  the 
accident  in  a gym  class  that  left  a student, 
Gary  Thornton,  permanently  disabled. 

Central  Administration  Office 
School  District  No.  57 
Prince  George,  B.C. 
June  24th,  1976 

Melvyn  P.  Robbins 

Department  of  Educational  Administration 
The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:  The  Gary  Thornton  Case 

I have  read  with  interest  and  appreciation 
your  article  in  ‘Orbit’  about  our  record- 
setting  liability  suit.  I appreciate  the  report 
since  it  provides  something  that  I can  now 
use,  with  your  permission,  to  inform  those 
who  contact  me  for  information  on  the 
subject.  - 

Since  you  have  only  studied  the  Judge- 
ment and  not  the  Transcript,  I would  like 
to  offer  some  further  comments  on  the 
evidence  as  I understood  it.  These 
comments  are  based  on  my  discussions 
with  the  Board’s  attorney  and  the  former 
supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

1.  The  Configuration: 

a)  The  one  person  who  testified  that  he 
had  used  the  configuration  before  is  one  of 
the  foremost  high  school  physical  educa- 
tion and  gymnastics  authorities  in  B.C. 

b)  While  there  was  little  disagreement  on 
the  unusual  nature  of  the  configuration, 
there  was  substantial  disagf&ment  on  the 
question  of  inherent  instability  or  danger. 
There  was  even  some  testimony  that  the 
configuration  might  aid  in  the  performance 
of  the  exercise  in  question  (the  front  single 
somersault)  by  making  it  easier  to  obtain 
height. 

2.  The  Landing  Surface: 

a)  I heard  of  no  evidence  that  indicated 
that  the  nature  of  the  landing  surface 
contributed  to  Thornton’s  injuries;  and  the 
question  is,  therefore,  only  of  marginal 
interest.  It  may  have  been  that  Karlson 
would  have  had  a ‘cause  of  action’  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  landing  surface,  but  he 
didn’t  sue. 

3.  The  Exercise: 

a)  We  understand  that  Edamura  had 
instructed  that  the  students  were  to 


practice  single  front  somersaults,  although 
he  had  not  specifically  forbidden  any  other 
exercise. 

b)  Karlson  attempted  a double  and  broke 
his  wrist.  Edamura  did  not  inquire  or 
caution  the  remaining  students  as  he 
almost  certainly  should  have;  but  the  other 
students  did  see  that  their  friend  had 
injured  himself  in  attempting  a stunt  which 
they  had  not  been  instructed  to  practice, 
which  should  have  constituted  some  kind 
of  caution  in  itself. 

c)  Thornton  testified  that  he  was  attempt- 
ing a single  somersault  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  There  was  other  testimony  that 
the  position  of  Thornton’s  body  in  flight 
and  his  landing  location  were  not  approp- 
riate to  a single  front  somersault.  In  fact, 
there  was  considerable  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  experts  as  to  how  Thornton 
managed  to  land  where  he  did. 

4.  Capability: 

a)  There  was  testimony  that  each  of  the 
students  participating  had  done  the  front 
somersault  a number  of  times,  using  the 
particular  configuration,  prior  to  the  two 
accidents.  There  was  no  testimony  as  to 
previous  accidents  or  close  calls. 

b)  Our  records  indicate  that  in  his  previous 
year  in  another  school  in  our  District, 
Thornton  had  been  classified  by  another 
Physical  Education  teacher  as  a capable 
gymnast,  and  one  of  the  exercises  in  which 
skills  were  acquired  was  a single  front 
somersault. 

c)  The  accident  took  place  on  the  last  day 
of  the  reporting  period,  and  gymnastics  of 
this  type  had  been  a prominent  part  of  the 
lesson  material  since  the  previous  reporting 
period  three  months  before. 

5.  Supervision: 

a)  At  the  time  of  the  accident,  it  was  a 
very  regular  practice  in  the  School  District 
that  students,  at  reporting  periods,  carried 
their  report  cards  from  class  to  class  with 
them  and  the  marks  for  that  particular  class 
were  entered  during  the  class  period. 

These  marks  had  been  predetermined  and 
required  only  entry  in  the  report  card,  an 
activity  requiring  little  attention  other  than 
eye-hand  co-ordination.  The  normal  prac- 
tice in  Physical  Education  was  to  permit 
students  a choice  of  activities  from  among 
those  that  they  had  previously  experi- 
enced. The  greatest  source  of  injuries  in 
gymnasium  activities,  at  least  here,  is  floor 
hockey.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Edamura 
found  out  as  he  did  that  what  was,  at  that 
time,  very  common  practice,  did  not 
constitute  adequate  supervision. 

I cannot  disagree  with  the  Trial  Judge  in 
his  findings.  He  heard  the  evidence,  saw 
the  witnesses,  and  had  a duty  to  make  a 
decision.  I can  speculate,  however,  that 
the  question  of  contributory  negligence 
may  have  been  a very  close  one. 

The  true  questions  raised  by  the 
Thornton  case,  however,  are  dealt  with 
neither  in  the  Judgement  itself,  nor  in  your 
article. 


1 . Who  would  maintain  care  of  Gary 
Thornton’s  lifetime  needs  had  Edamura 
not  been  found  negligent? 

2.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  that 
whatever  quantum  is  finally  determined  in 
the  case  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-third 
for  legal  fees  and  court  costs,  thus 
substantially  reducing  the  amount  available 
for  lifetime  support? 

3.  Why  should  the  standard  of  care  to  be 
provided  be  so  highly  variable? 

4.  Why  must  the  trauma  of  the  trial 
situation  be  added  to  the  trauma  already 
experienced  by  a conscientious  teacher 
who  has  seen  one  of  his  students  so  badly 
injured  in  his  class? 

5.  Why  should  any  Judge  be  faced  with  the 
potential  choice  between  the  blame  of  the 
defendant  and  the  lifetime  support  of  the 
plaintiff? 

6.  What  are  the  true  costs,  in  human  as 
well  as  financial  terms,  of  our  society’s 
method  for  determining  the  right  to  an 
amount  of  compensation  for  an  injured 
person? 

7.  Why  do  we  attempt  to  predict  interest 
rates,  life  expectancies,  needs,  etc.,  in 
order  to  creat  a lump  sum  settlement  which 
will  most  likely  either  be  evaporated  by 
inflation,  or  make  the  injured  person’s 
heirs  wealthy? 

The  answer  to  all  of  the  above  questions  is, 
of  course,  that  this  is  the  traditional 
process,  and  no  other  device  exists  at  the 
present  time. 

There  is  a relatively  successful  model  for 
an  alternative  process  in  the  Workers’ 
Compensation  Laws.  This  School  District 
is  pressing  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Education  to  consider  establishing  a form 
of  student  compensation.  The  system 
envisaged  would  separate  the  provision  of 
care  or  compensation  from  the  question  of 
responsibility  or  blame.  It  would  standar- 
dize the  level  of  care  or  compensation.  It 
would  permit  fault  to  be  assessed  indepen- 
dently, presumably  by  some  expert  panel. 
There  could  be  differentiation  between 
fault  inherent  in  common  practice  and  fault 
of  the  individual;  and  appropriate  remedies 
could  be  established.  It  could  free  society 
of  a substantial  portion  of  costs  inherent  in 
the  present  legal  process.  It  could  also 
insure  that  lifecare  was  provided  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  be  eroded  by 
inflation  without  at  the  same  time  transfer- 
ring major  amounts  of  capital.  While 
satisfying  these  needs,  the  process  could 
also  be  accelerated. 

The  adversary  system  is  a harsh  and 
unreasonable  way  in  which  to  settle  this 
type  of  injury  case,  and  we  hope  that  by 
continued  pressure  we  can  move  toward 
answering  the  true  questions  in  the  Gary 
Thornton  case. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  A.  Carpenter, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


leaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


The  Canadian  Heart  Foundation  is 
the  sole  voluntary  health  agency  in 
Canada  devoted  entirely  to  the 
study,  control,  and  prevention  of 
heart  and  blood  vessel  disease.  It  is  a 
federation  of  ten  provincial 
foundations  and  divisions  and  its 
membership  comprises  thousands  of 
dedicated  citizens  across  Canada. 

The  objective  of  research  is  the 
discovery  of  new  knowledge  — 
knowledge  to  improve  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  heart  disease  and, 
even  more  important  for  future 
generations,  knowledge  to  make  the 
prevention  of  heart  and  blood  vessel 
disease  a reality. 

Knowledge  discovered  by  re- 
search must  be  communicated  to 
the  Canadian  public  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  its  use  to  change  living 
habits  as  appropriate,  in  order  to 
prevent  or  reduce  the  chances  of 
acquiring  heart  disease. 

To  finance  their  programs  of  re- 
search and  education,  the  Heart 
Foundations  conduct  an  annual 
campaign  - the  Canadian  Heart 
Fund  - in  February,  Heart  Month 
throughout  Canada.  The  Heart 
Fund  provides  the  bulk  of  the 
money  required,  and  the  Ontario 
objective  for  1977  is  $3  800  000. 
Other  sources  of  income  include 
bequests  and  memorial  donations. 

Films 

The  following  is  a representative 
sample  of  films  available  on  loan 
from  the  Ontario  Heart  Foundation. 
All  are  16  mm,  with  sound.  The 
Foundation  requires  at  least  four  to 
six  weeks’  notice  for  a booking  on 
any  of  these  films,  and  an  alternate 
date  should  the  first  date  be  un- 
available. Requests  should  be 
addressed  to: 

Joan  Pe.telin 

Ontario  Heart  Foundation 

310  Davenport  Road 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  3K2 


Circulation  of  the  Blood  (EM  211), 
1958 

Animated  diagrams  explain  how  the 
blood  circulates  through  the  heart  to 
the  body  and  lungs. 

Run  Dick,  Run  Jane  (EM  567), 

1971 

(20  min.,  B&W) 

This  film  features  Kenneth  H. 
Cooper,  M.D.,  author  of  Aerobics', 
Larry  Lewis,  104-year-old  San 
Francisco  waiter  who  runs  six  miles 
every  morning  before  work; 


Captain  James  Lovall,  astronaut; 
and  other  persuasive  exponents  of 
regular  exercise.  Makes  strong  stand 
for  need  of  exercise  for  maintaining 
good  health. 

About  the  Human  Body  (EM  285), 
1960 

(15  min.,  B&W  and  color) 

Animated  diagrams  and  live-action 
photography  explain  the  major 
functions  of  the  human  body.  The 
more  common  medical  diagnostic 
instruments  and  procedures  are  in- 
dicated as  a young  boy  is  given  a 
complete  physical  examination. 

Better  Odds  for  a Longer  Life  (EM 
402),  1966 
(19/4.  min.,  color) 

Cartoon  film  on  the  history  of 
cardiovascular  medicine,  the  con- 
tributions of  great  scientists,  the 
function  of  the  heart  and  the  cir- 
culatory system,  the  diseases 
affecting  them,  and  some  of  the 
ways  to  reduce  the  risk  of  heart 
attack. 

Heart  Sweet  Heart,  1972 
(13  min.,  color) 

An  amusing  cartoon  on  the  perils  of 
overindulgence.  No  language  prob- 
lems, for  no  dialogue.  Produced  in 
Russia  for  WHO  and  World  Heart 
Month  1972. 

Smoking  and  Health  (EM  285), 

1960 

(13  min.,  color) 

This  film  drops  in  on  a lively  group 
of  teenagers  gathered  for  outdoor 
games  and  fun.  Some  are  smoking 
cigarettes,  and  ‘Feeling  Groovy,’  the 
music  of  Simon  and  Garfunkel,  sets 
the  mood.  Effective  diagrammatic 
artwork  shows  structure  of  the  lungs, 
action  of  health  cilia  keeping 
trachea  clean,  the  exchange  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
lungs,  and  then  what  begins  to 
happen  to  the  lungs  with  destruction 
of  the  alveoli.  A well-made  visual  for 
anti-smoking  programs  designed  for 
young  people. 

Smoke  Screen  (EM  540),  1970 
(5  min.,  color) 

An  imaginative  anti-smoking  film. 
Fast-cut  stills  take  the  audience 
through  forty  years  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  then  a fantasy  of  super- 
imposed images  of  smokers,  cancer 
patients,  tissue  slides,  and  surgical 
flashes.  Piano  background  is  ‘Smoke 
Gets  in  Your  Eyes.’  For  some  the 
final  message  is  jolting. 


Pamphlets 

Samples  of  each  pamphlet  may  be 
obtained  on  request  from  Nadia 
Kawac  at  the  above  address.  Please 
note  where  marked:  *first  100  free; 
f first  6 free. 


f You  and  Your  Heart  ($8.45/100) 
An  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
the  workings  of  the  heart,  causes  of 
heart  disease,  and  methods  of 
prevention. 


*What  to  Tell  Your  Parents  about 
Smoking  ($2.10/100) 

This  warning  to  parents  of  the 


dangers  of  smoking  emphasizes  the 
correlation  between  smoking  and 
such  diseases  as  heart  disease,  lung 
cancer,  throat  cancer,  emphysema, 
and  chronic  bronchitis. 


* Healthy  Eating  for  Teenagers 
($5.90/100) 

The  teen  years  are  not  too  early  to 
start  forming  healthy  nutritional 
habits.  This  four-page  pamphlet 
gives  specific  dietary  advice  for 
mothers  of  teenagers  on  how  to 
decrease  intake  of  saturated  fats  in 
their.daily  diet  and  thus  lower  the 
risk  of  heart  disease  in  later  life. 

A Guide  for  Teachers 


\A  Guide  for  Teachers:  Children 
with  Heart  Disease  ($7.40/100) 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  inform 
teachers  about  rheumatic  heart 
disease  and  congenital  heart  defects 
and  to  suggest  ways  in  which 
teachers  can  promote  the  physical 
and  emotional  well-being  of 
affected  children  as  well  as  their 
education. 


THE  , _ _ 
Tin  Woodman  \ 


Take  ore orybuR heart 


*The  Tin  Woodman  Coloring 
Booklet  ($4.50/100) 

A coloring  pamphlet  for  small 
children  on  preventive  heart  care, 
featuring  the  tin  woodman. 
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How  to  do  the 


H f M llv if 


-w-  y our  heart  pumps  blood  through  your  body. 
% / The  blood  carnet  oxygen  and  food  to  all  parts 
W of  your  body. 

/ When  the  blood  Is  fuD  of  oxygen  it  is  bright 
* red.  When  the  body  has  used  up  the  oxygen, 
the  blood  turns  a darker  bluish  red. 

Turn  the  page  and  look  at  the  drawing  of  the  heart. 
The  red  arrows  show  how  tbe  bright  red  blood  travels 
from  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  i 
pumped  to  all  the  tissues  of  tbe  body. 

The  blue  arrows  show  how  the  darker  “used"  blood 
comes  back  from  the  body  to  the  other  ride  of  the 
heart.  From  there  it  is  primped  back  Into  tbe  lungs 
where  It  is  loaded  with  fresh  oxygen  again. 

When  you  unfold  this  sheet  you  will  find  sc 
gummed  arrows  and  another  drawing  of  the  heart. 
See  if  you  can  stick  the  gummed  snows  where  they  | 
belong  on  that  heart. 

Put  the  red  arrows  where  the  bright  red  blood 
goes.  Put  the  blue  arrows  where  the  “used"  blood 
goes. 


*The  Heart  Puzzle  ($3.15/100) 

Red  and  blue  gummed  arrows  aid 
small  children  in  charting  the  course 
of  the  blood  as  it  enters  and  leaves 
the  heart. 


*The  Way  to  a Man’s  Heart 
($3.30/100) 

A fat-controlled,  low  cholesterol 
meal  plan  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
heart  attack. 


■ 


THE  TO*  TO  A 
MAH’S  EEABI 

AM-contoaM.  tow 


the  risk  of  heart  attatSi 


The  following  completes  the  list  of 
publications  available: 

Prevention 

*About  Your  Heart  and  Blood- 
stream ($2.30/100) 

*Five  Facts  You  Should  Know  about 
Heart  Disease  ($1.00/100) 

*Your  Heart  and  How  It  Works 
(diagram)  ($1.00/100) 

*CircuIatory  System  (diagram) 

($1.10/100) 

Circulatory  System  (chart)  (free, 
limit  one  per  person) 


*Take  Care  of  Your  Heart  ($6.00/ 

100) 

■(Heart  Drawings  ($9.60/100) 

(The  Heart  and  Blood  Vessels 
($5.40/100) 

(Safeguarding  Your  Heart  During 
Pregnancy  ($9.10/100) 

(A  Safe  Workload  for  Farmers  with 
Heart  Disease  ($11.50/100) 

A Book  of  Heart  Terms  (50i/  each) 
Coronary  Club  Cards  (no  charge) 
Your  Heart  (no  charge) 


Why  Risk  Heart  Attack?  (no  charge) 
Nutrition 

*Diet  and  Coronary  Heart  Disease 
($3.90/100) 

(Recipes  for  Low  Cholesterol  Meals 
($3.90/100) 

Fitness  Wheel  (no  charge  in  Ontario) 
Hypertension 

*High  Blood  Pressure  ($1.00/100) 
(How  You  Can  Help  Your  Doctor 
Treat  High  Blood  Pressure  ($9.65/ 
100) 

*What  Every  Woman  Should  Know 
about  High  Blood  Pressure  ($6.00/ 
100) 

Heart  Disease 

(After  a Coronary  ($5.10/100) 
*Facts  about  Congestive  Heart 
Failure  ($3.20/100) 

(Varicose  Veins  ($5.40/100) 

(You  and  Your  Pacemaker  ($18.00/ 

100) 

Smoking 

*What  Everyone  Should  Know 
about  Smoking  and  Heart  Disease 
($1.50/100) 


^Cigarette  Quiz  ($1.70/100) 

*How  to  Stop  Smoking  ($3.50/100) 


Children  and  Heart  Disease 

*You,  Your  Child  and  Rheumatic 
Fever  ($2.50/100)  (also  in  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  Chinese) 


^Innocent  Heart  Murmurs  in 
Children  ($2.50/100)  (also  in 
Italian  and  Portuguese) 

(If  Your  Child  Has  a Congenital 
Heart  Defect  ($2.50/100) 


Strokes 

*Body  Language  ($4.70/100) 
*Seven  Hopeful  Facts  about  Stroke 
($9.70/100) 

(Aphasia  and  the  Family  ($9.70/ 

100) 

(Strokes,  a Guide  for  the  Family 
($6.75/100) 

(Do  It  Yourself  Again  ($30.00/ 

100) 

(Strokes,  Why  Do  They  Behave 
That  Way  ($15.00/100) 


Note:  A list  of  publications  for 
professionals  is  also  available  on 
request. 
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Profile  of  a School /38 

Glebe  Collegiate  Institute 


Ottawa 

The  largest  secondary  school  in  the  City  of 
Ottawa  (it  has  almost  seventeen  hundred  students) 
and  the  second  oldest  (it  was  built  in  1922), 

Glebe  Collegiate  Institute  has  maintained 
throughout  its  history  a tradition  of  academic 
excellence  and  sporting  achievement;  over  ninety 
per  cent  of  its  students  go  on  to  further 
education,  and  its  hockey  and  basketball  teams 
have  won  many  pennants. 

Glebe  must  be  one  of  the  few  high  schools  in 
the  province  where  there  is  at  present  an  increase 
in  student  enrolment  in  Latin  and  where  there 
are  classes  in  Greek.  Modern  languages  include 
Spanish  and  German.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
literacy,  and  over  half  the  students  take  writing 
courses  in  addition  to  conventional  English. 

There  is  also  a course  in  journalism,  from  which 
derives  the  excellent  fortnightly  newspaper 
published  by  the  students.  Over  five  hundred 


students  take  half  their  courses  (including 
geography,  history,  and  mathematics)  in  French. 
And  to  ensure  that  standards  are  maintained, 
every  student  in  the  school  takes  at  least  two  sets 
of  final  exams  each  year. 

Although  extracurricular  activities  have 
always  flourished  at  Glebe,  they  have  recently 
assumed  even  more  importance  in  helping  to 
unify  and  humanize  what  has  now  become  a very 
large  school.  Both  drama  and  music  have 
achieved  a high  level  of  performance,  and 
recently  a band  from  the  school  toured  the 
U.K.,  staging  one  of  its  concerts  at  a greyhound 
track  in  Brighton  at  which  Oakleaf,  a dog  owned 
by  the  principal,  J.  R.  King,  romped  away  with 
the  sixth  race.  But  that’s  another  story. 

At  a time  of  retrenchment  in  education,  when 
many  of  Ontario’s  secondary  schools  who 
boarded  the  ‘permissive’  bandwagon  during  the 
late  1960s  and  early  ’70s  are  facing  problems, 
Glebe  Collegiate  can  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence. 
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